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FOOT 
FORWARD 


JOURNALIST 


LOOK, CHUM... 


That last Manuscript you sent out. . 


Did the letter from the Editor say ‘’This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.’” Or was it ‘Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?’’ 


Was it really a Story . . . or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a 
salable Story? 


Do you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 


Do you know the Three Manners Of Preseri- 
tation . . . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 


Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 
to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 


Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 
form showing exactly what belongs where? 
Do you have on your desk a 500 word Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
‘Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 
Then, Chum, you need 


MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 
table. 

Isn’t it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 


posed above and gives you a wealth of writ- 
ing infarmation you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 


| Only a writer who is currently writing and selling 
his own fiction—not articles on writing, not text- 
| books, but fiction—is qualified to give you the 


FROM A 


SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 
IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU! 


intelligent practical help you need in Pana your 
stories right for TODAY'S MARKET 


Learn by expert individual criticism of your own 
manuscripts. Only by writing under professional 
guidance can you give your stories the profes- 
sional! slant. We do not sell courses or books. 
We are not agents. We are FICTION SPECIALISTS 
giving each author and each manuscript personal 
individual attention. 


All work on your manuscripts will be supervised 
by a selling fiction writer whose own stories have 
appeared in leading slick and pulp magazines for 
over twelve years. Under his direction you can 
learn to improve your stories, as others have, and 
shorten your path to SUCCESSFUL FICTION 
WRITING. 


Send your manuscripts to us for professional 
appraisal and criticism at $1.00 per thousand 
words, up to ten thousand; 50 cents each addi- 
tional thousand. Minimum fee $3.00. All fees 
payable in advance. Please enclose return postage. 


FICTION WRITERS’ CLINIC 


MALCOLM BLAIR, Director 
P.O. Box 366-A Fair Haven, New Jersey 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR 
STORY (Houghton Mifflin,) Book-of-the- 
Month Club recommendation; WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), 
and her latest book, 111 DON’TS FOR 
WRITERS, published by Gehrett-Truett- 
Hall. 
Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 
How to Study 
Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
\ Screen 

(Approved for Veterans; 

also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 

Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 


Training 
For Writers 


Author & Journalist 


DO THE 


CREATIVE 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 


June, 


For every form of commercial writing 
--- for beginners, for professionals! 


e SHORT STORY BOOK LENGTH 
RADIO TELEVISION STAGE 
e MOVIE SCENARIO 


A Sherwood “Brief” is a 1000 word or 
more outline of a story. It gives you a 
solid, sound, plot; it gives you characters, 
background, dialogue. It’s your guide for 
quicker, easier creative writing—and, it’s 
yours exclusively, because every Sher- 
wood “Brief” is written to special order. 
The cost is low—it can double your 
writing income immediately. Can you 
afford to be without it? -A 3c stamp will 
bring you full and complete information. 


TODAY’S MARKET IS BIG 


Never in publishing history have demands 
for new writers. and new  .material 
throughout the entire industry been so 
great. It’s the opportunity of a lifetime 
to break into the writing field with a 
steady, writing income. But do not delay. 
Other smart, young aggressive writers are 
already well on their way. 


Do It NOW! 


Let us help you as we have helped so 
many of today’s successful, selling writ 
ers—we'll forward complete informa 
tion return mail upon receipt of the 


coupon below! 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No 
obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 

Director, International Foundation for 
Scribes 

Dept. 4-B, 212 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please send complete information on the 
SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” return mail. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


STATE 
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Uo Factory 
Here! 


Your manuscript needs personal at- 
tention! You have put in it the best 
you have! No slush pile, no printed 
forms, no factory methods here. You 
and your maruscript will be treated as 
individuals. Repeated efforts where 
it fits should bring about the sale. 


Our satisfied clients think so. 


Shop around for a while. 
convincing argument that we are the 
only ones who can do it. If you want 
the best, 
It's blunt but true. 
you. 


Let no one fool 


Our fee to handle your MSS is $1 per | 
1,000 words, up to 10,000—and 50c | 
$5 is our minimum | 


5,000 words or | 


per M above this. 
for one manuscript, 
less. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are | 
compelling us to make a concession | 

For $5, we. 
try to sell it. 


from which you benefit. 
shail read your novel, 
immediately, if it has any possibilities, 
or im a report give you our honest 
opinions on it. 


Our commission: 10%. 

ege with each MS please. 

wish, ship by Express 

No fees, of course, for professionals 
and fees dropped after two sales 

for beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS AND 
HAVE DONE IT FOR OTHERS—WHY 
NOT YOU? Pack up your MSS now, 
ship them and let us prove it. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St. — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


We have no 


though, you must pay for it. | 


Return post- | 
Or if you | 


< 
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YOU 
! 
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How to Select... 


A LITERARY COUNSELLOR 


F | WERE a new writer looking for assistance, | would 
be guided by the answers to two questions: 1) Is the 
consultant who offers to help me a selling writer? 2) Is 


he willing to be investigated? 


Readers of this magazine know by now that my books and magazine stories are 
published wherever English is read. They know, too, that even though | am a mem- 
ber in good standing in five writers’ organizations (three of them national), | invite 
investigation. Your manuscript is highiy important to you, and you have a right to 
know something of the counsellor you employ. 


| have no printed courses, but | provide editing, revision, constructive analysis 
and persoral consultation. Write today for my free descriptive circular entitled 
“Literary Help,” and tell me about your writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


Learn Basic Structure in Writing as an Art AND 
ra 


by personal criticism and collaboration, 6 times in Best 
Short Stories of Year, Contributor to leading magazines, 
Author of “North Star Country.” 


Children’s Books. Write Box 3190, St. Paul, Minn. 


WRITERS .. . 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 

1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 

different national magazines. 

My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 

DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 

scores of newsstand publications. 

| have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 

SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL -— Course 

in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 

TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 

SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 

PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER 

OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been 

made by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG- 

NIZED INSTRUCTOR 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume pub- 
lication, and in all contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. For 25 years, | have 
taught poets, versifiers, and lyric writers how to 
perfect their product, whether written for money, 
pleasure, or self-expression; including my work 
as instructor at NYU and William & Mary. My 
work with pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize topnotchers, is done chiefly by cor- 
respondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.60) and Poets’ Handbooks ($1.60) are now 
standard; order from me. Why neglect longer 
the profits and byproducts of versification? Write 
today; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for 2. 


Bozenkill School of Creative Writing 


Clement Wood, Director Delanson, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial 
experience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with short 
stories and novels. | on helping 
other writers make scles—! can 
help YOU make sales! 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 
Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juve- 
nile Magazines — and Writing 
Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Author & Journalist 
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Mostly Personal 


Response from readers and writers is 
about the only compensation I can think of 
for editing. But that is truly sufficient, won- 
dertully sufficient, when one can feel that 
through the pages of d&J there is a real 
family of friends among writers who work 
with the magazine, find it useful, and re- 
spond with enthusiasm. 

Certainly we have all been pleased with 
the response you have given to some of the 
things we have under way. There is, of 
course, the matter of changes in the maga- 
zine, all for the better, we hope. But I am 
thinking for the moiment of the comments 
in the April issue about the question we 
have posed: “Who Should) Write?” and 
about the use of the Case History as a 
method of giving concrete help to other 
writers through our pages. And the response 
to the wish of Horace Critchlow that the 
readers help us find the “right” name for 
the classified column has been a great deal 
more than pleasant. 

Now I want to apply this whole feeling 
to some other matters—two, for now. What 


you write indicates how much you prize 


the revival of the Quarterly Handy Market 
List and our efforts to increase the flow of 
that essential center of a writer’s magazine, 
the market tips. With this issue, our juve- 
nile list seems more complete than ever be- 
fore; it is pleasant to be putting in new 
changes and new magazines for our July 
edition of the Quarterly list. 

We are revising our questionnaires stead 
ily, and also our other methods of keeping 
abreast of things, so that there can be a 
steady improvement in all these services we 
can provide—improvement in accuracy, time 
liness, and completeness. But our experience 
these months in this concentrated work cer 
tainly indicates one thing: we can spend 
hundreds and thousands of dollars keeping 
abreast, and we can double and redouble 
the expenditures and, most of all, the labor 
put into it; but somewhere along the line 
some new development, some important 
change, some new small magazine somewhere 


that offers a real opportunity for our read 
ers, will escape us. In fact, it is Clear that 
we can do this job really completely only 
with the cooperation of all our readers. 

Io my desk several times a week comes a 
letter trom one of our professional readers 
who thanks us because he has made an im- 
portant sale from some tip or market he dis- 
covered in our pages; or the letter is trom 
a beginner who says that he or she made 
the first sale to some magazine which wasn’t 
even known until it was seen listed in A&é/. 
This kind of letter can be multiplied, and 
it will be multiplied; but it can reach its 
greatest number if all of you will cooperate 
with many of your fellow readers who feel 
some responsibility to send us a card or a 
note when they hear of any new develop 
mient—a new magazine, a new want of an 
established magazine, a change of policy o1 
address, a sudden change in a market list 
since that market list was last compiled and 
checked. Do teel that you can really help 
all of us by sending in such information im 
mediately. You can be sure that it will be 
used in every way that we can! 

I think that a larger proportion of ow 
best articles than our readers are likely to 
think result from suggestions from other 
readers. We don’t pore over anything more 
than the results of our surveys and, even 
more, the letters we receive in which a writer 
tells us what he would like to see featured 
in the magazine, what article would be ol 
help to him right now. And sometimes the 
suggestion is accompanied with just the right 
suggestion, also, concerning who could do 
that article in the best way. That has hap 
pened to several of the pieces which youn 
response indicates that you have particularly 
liked. 

Well and good. Let’s have more of it. And 
when an idea for a good feature is suggested, 
know where to turn for the 
very best treatment, I'd like to use this 
column for even such contacts. Right now, 
for example, a reader asks us to provide an 
article on exactly how a really functioning 
workshop group can be formed in his com 
munity; he wants to form one but wants to 
know how to do it best and most successfully. 
Now there are hundreds of clubs and work 
shops in various communities throughout the 


and we don't 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Perhaps it’s never occurred to you, but you get the value of 271 years 
of experience in analyzing and marketing material when you submit a 
script to SMLA. No, the firm hasn’t been around that long—but that’s the 
total of years of experience of SMLA‘s staff-editors and executives. 


It’s experience which pays off for you, too: in more knowledgeable 
handling of your material. The thorough experience of SM and staff are a 
chief reason for the firm’s reputation for fair and intelligent dealing with 
authors and editors, @nd for its year after year record as one of the top 
sellers of material in the country. 


SERVICE: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you 
may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. \nd if vour material is completely un- 
salable, we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future 
material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 

PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15°, on Canadian 
sales, and 20%, on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and 
final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; 
intormation on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N. 
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ADELE M. RIES 


Most men and women put their best foot 
forward when being introduced to strangers, 
especially when meeting children for the 
first time. Rare is the adult who does not 
select some attractive toy, game or book for 
his hostess’ child. Less rare is he who fails 
to be rewarded for his trouble by the sparkle 
of the child’s eye, the warmth of the smile 
that lights his face, the enthusiasm with 
which he receives the new and _ interesting 
gift, and the ease with which he accepts this 
understanding adult into his life. 

When some of these same adults turn to 
the typewriter to create a gift of fiction for 
the thousands of boys and girls whom they 
hope will constitute their audience, they 
seem completely to forget the child’s eager- 
ness to be entertained, his willingness to 
enter into the world of make-believe, his 
curiosity about who? what? when? where? 
how? why? 

‘The writer too often turns to a mail-order- 
catalog style (commendable for its own pur- 
pose) and merely lists the physical charac- 
teristics and personality traits of his main 
character, self-consciously writing a_ hastily 
constructed, ill-conceived introduction, as if 
eager to be done with it and to get on with 
the story so that he, too, may lose conscious- 
ness of his real world and completely identi 
fy himself with the make believe. 

With this approach, many writers fail at 
one of the most vital points of technique; 
for editors, most of whom receive hundreds 
of manuscripts each month, can by sampling 
the introduction, a single sequence in the 
body of the story, and the conclusion, judge 
whether or not a manuscript merits thorough 
reading. 

You can secure a thorough reading by 
learning to put your best foot forward when 
writing stories for boys and girls. “Thought- 
ful construction of introductions by no 
means requires many words, lengthy sen- 
tence structure, involved or complicated 
paragraphs. On the contrary, just the op- 
posite is true. 

An introduction makes haste to furnish 
the answers to the child reader’s questions: 
who? what? when? where? how? why? neither 
in any set order or pattern, nor with the 
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announcement, “this is so-and-so with whom 
Iam just becoming acquainted, so bear with 
me and come along to see what happens to 
him!” The author does so much pre-writing 
thinking about his main character and his 
problem, becomes so well acquainted with 
him, that he discovers his introduction of 
his personal friend to a strange audience 
merits as careful selection as a gift. 

And, just as he wraps a gay gift package 
for “eye appeal,” so he writes an introduc 
tion that gives the reader-listener an oppor 
tunity to respond with eye, ear, nose, mouth, 
and other senses. The introduction offers 
something beautiful to see, something com 
pelling to hear, something pleasant to taste 
or smell, something warm or cold to feel, 
something to hope for, to love, to cherish! 
Sometimes, of course, having secured your 
sympathy for the main character, he may 
offer something unpleasant toward which to 
react! 

And, just as response to sensory impres 
sions with its emotional accampaniment is 
interesting to the reader-listener, so is action. 
\ child likes to see the main character do?tre 
something of vital interest. 

All of which leads to the inevitable con 
dlusion that in an adequate introduction, 
the main character must be doing sormething 
interesting, feeling something deeply, speak 
ing his thoughts with conviction, expressing 
his hope, his longings, thinking of his situa 
tion, reacting toward others and toward his 
environment. 

The situation should be carefully graded, 
and a writer's ability to choose a situation 
depends upon the degree to which he is ac 
quainted with the achievement level of 
which he writes. Let’s consider the introduc 
tion of a story published for the 9-12 year 
group, Chee and His Pony, by Florence 
Haves: 

Sweltering under the Arizona sun, Ashki 
and Chee, two Navajo boys at a boarding 
school on the Reservation, put the finish- 
ing touches to trimming the hedge in front 
of the teachers’ cottage. Chee finished his 
side first and stood off to look at it. 

“It’s a good job,” he boasted, wiping his 
perspiring face on his shirt sleeve. He took 
another look. “It's a good job.” 


The juvenile story opening 


BEST FOOT FORWARD 


j 
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Ashki stopped his work, his shears poised 
in mid-air. “When the teachers say that, 
I'll believe it.” 

Chee went on as though he hadn't been 
interrupted. “Maybe they'll like it so well 
they'll excuse me from any other work.” 

“Ha, ha!” Ashki said, “On the last day 
of school? Younger Brother, they'll keep us 
going until the supper whistle blows. Every- 
thing has to be clean and shiny before the 
party tonight for our parents and families 
to see. Remember?” 


Chee knew that, but it would take more 
than a crowded day of work to mar his 
pleasure, and he said so. “When a boy is 
expecting a pony of his own so soon, he 
does not worry about such things.” 

Ashki cut the last branch and examined 
his side of the hedge. “You've been talking 
about that horse for two years,” he said. 
“What if your grandfather forgets?” 


Chee thought of the morning he had 
left home to come to school. “When you 
have stayed there two years,” his grandfath- 
er, Hasteen Tso, had said, “I will give you a 
pony of your own.” He hadn’t seen Hasteen 
since that day, but he knew he would not 
forget his promise. “He'll bring my pony, 
he said confidently. “Wait and see.” 


In this introduction we find answers to 
the questions: 


Who: Two Navajo boys, the more import- 
ant being Chee, because the story is about his 
hope for a pony. We learn Chee’s status, that 
he is apparently an orphan with a grandfather. 
We learn that there are teachers, too. 


Where: Arizona .. . at a boarding school on 


a Reservation. 


When: The last day of school . . . before the 
party tonight for our parents and families to 
see. 


What: Putting the finishing touches to trim- 
ming the hedge in front of the teachers’ cottage. 
Chee finished his side first and stood off to 
look at it. 


Why: Everything has to be clean and shiny 
before the party tonight. 


Sensory and Emotional Appeal: (Whe reader- 
listener sees and hears.) Sweltering under the 
Arizona sun . . . wiping his perspiring face on 
his shirt sleeve . .. everything has to he clean 
and shiny .. . “When the teachers say that, I'll 
believe it.” . “Mavbe they'll like it so well 
they'll excuse me from any other work.” : 
“Ha, ha! On the last day of school? Younger 
Brother, they'll keep us going until the supper 
whistle blows And, the strongest tug at 
the reader’s heart comes in 

The Problem: “When a boy is expecting a 
pony of his own so soon, he does not worry 
about such things.” “You've been talking about 
that horse for two years. What if your grand- 
father forgets?” 
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Action: Throughout the introduction, the 
reader-listener can see the action. Chee finished 
his side first and stood off to look at it . 
Ashki stopped his work, his shears poised in 
mid-air... Chee went on as though he hadn't 
been interrupted. 

Because flashbacks are commonly under- 
stood to be taboo in juveniles, it is worth 
noting the acceptable way of referring, 
through dialogue and character’s thoughts, 
to incidents of importance which took place 
previous to the introduction: “You've been 
taking about that horse for two years,” he 
(Ashki) said. “What if your grandfather 
forgets?” Chee thought of the morning he 
had left home to come to school. “When you 
have stayed there two years,” his grandfath- 
er, Hasteen ‘Tso, had said, “I will give you 
a pony of your own.” He hadn't seen Has- 
teen since that day, but he knew he would 
not forget his promise. “He'll bring my 
pony,” he said confidently. “Wait and see.” 

“One can put his best foot forward when 
writing an introduction to a book,” you 
think, “but how can I apply those rules to 
magazine lengths, on which I am advised to 
begin?” 

Let’s turn to, “Mrs. Hobbs Joins the Cir- 
cus,” by Katherine Gibson, March, 1950, 
Story Parade: 

“Tomorrow is Thursday,” said Mrs. Hobbs 

as she got off the bus at Oleander Avenue. 

Tonight would be just as usual, but tomor- 

row would be Thursday. The thought 

helped her walk the long, hot block to her 
third-floor room. Tomorrow would be 

Thursday and Tony, the organ-grinder, 

would bring his monkey, Rigo, to see her. 


And turning to another magazine, High- 
lights for Children, Dorothy Waldo Phillips, 
opens her “Sammy Spivens” story with: 

Butterscotch had just stretched out his 
soft silky body on Sammy’s bedroom rug 
when Columbus, Sammy's secret mouse, 
peeked out of his hole in the wall. He stood 
on tiptoe trving to look into the bed. 
“Where's Sammv?” he asked. 

Butterscotch frowned. “Pattering around 
in his bare feet as usual,” he answered. 
“Last time I saw him he was _ peeping 
through the banisters to see who was in 
the living room.” 

With careful pre-writing thinking about 
your characters and your plot, you can put 
your best foot forward, write an introduc 
tion that will insure a thorough editorial 
reading of your juvenile story. Think of the 
writing of stories as the giving of a gift to 
a child, and check your future introductions 
against these points. Your reader-listener 
will welcome you to his make-believe world 
as a successful giver of fiction which delights 
his mim! and stirs his soul. 
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SPRINGBOARDS INTO WRITING 


FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 


A writer is constantly tapping the sources 
where ideas are born—news items, conver- 
sations, an evening at the movies, a chat 
with friends, an hour with a good book, and 
especially life in his own family group. 
Unless an aspirant is awake to these oppor 
tunities, he'd better try another profession. 


Glancing over my files, I find that many 
different types of springboards sent me into 
many a journalistic plunge. Perhaps these 
case histories will help others to see how 
they, too, can get lucrative ideas. 

First of all, capitalize on your gripes. If 
I get mad enough over something or some 
situation, I usually turn out a salable article. 
Years ago I became fed up with radio pro- 
grams for children—so few were fit for the 
ears of my young fry. I dashed off “Is Your 
Child Suffering from Radio Poisoning?” And 
sold it! 

Knowing the need for children to get 
plenty of sleep, [ resented the amount of 
homework the teachers assigned) to my 
daughters during high school. Having been 
an instructor, and a mother, IT knew both 
sides to this harassing problem. [I wrote, 
and had the items featured in a women’s 
magazine: “Are High School Students Over- 
worked?” 


Again I disliked the comic books coming 
into popularity with most young children. 
This gripe ended in an article, Poday’s 


‘Tragedy, the Comic Books” that sold to 
another women’s magazine. And I received 
fan mail, too! T might add, both pro and 
con. 

While working in a defense plant during 
the war, | came home so tired that I'd scold 
—to put it politely—about the thousands of 
housewives who cluttered up the stores dur 
ing the only time that we could get to mar 
ket. This resulted in “Ration Shopping 
Time, Please,” which needed but one trip to 
New York. 

Learn early to capitalize on your errors, 
too! I often try to cook while my mind is 
rearranging story scenes or bits of dialogue. 
This occurs all too frequently. Mistakes re 
sult, but not all of them disastrous. 

Once while reconstructing a plot, I failed 
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to separate the eggs in a dessert recipe. I 
kept right on—just as if T hadn't changed the 
method. Lhe result was christened ice-cream 
pudding, for the obvious reason it tasted 
just like ice cream. ‘The family still ask me 
to repeat it, and I do—frequently. 


Another time my eldest tried date roll 
cookies, but the dough broke into bits. Vhe 
fledgling chef was about to throw the sticky 
mess into the sink when [I stopped her. 1 
told her Vd think of something. While 1 
stirred the dough it became more smooth, 
resembling dropped cookie dough, so it: be 
came just that—dropped cookie dough. ‘The 
family cheered again. 

Using these mistakes and others that I’ve 
lived through, I concocted an article titled 
“When You Muff... Bluff!” And it sold 
to The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
St., Boston 15. 


After months of pleading, my husband fi 
nally found the time to make me a writing 
table. I never had, and_ still don’t have, 
enough room for my professional hobby. 
Written up, and illustrated with one of my 
photographer-husband’s efforts, it) sold to 
The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth St.. New 
York. 

At the beginning of World War II, after 
listening to the radio account of the English 
children being sent away from their homes 
to safer habitations, I wrote “I’ve Never 
Been in England.” It fairly tumbled out— 
word by word, never needing a touch-up 
job. I knew that I would sell it, even though 
it made thirteen round trips to various top 
markets. Then the editors of Good House- 
keeping, 57th St. & 8th Ave.. New York 19. 
saw it and liked it. 

After his parents were divorced, I reared 
my nephew along with my three girls. At 
Christmas time, at school, he and the other 
pupils in his room made presents for both 
their parents. Don didn’t want the other 
children to know that he had no father, but 
he went right on making one that was 
marked: ‘To Mother” and one that. said: 
“To Daddy.” 

Eventually he gave me the gift that was 
intended for his father. Wistfully he asked, 
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“You won't mind if yours says, “To Daddy.’ ” 

I didn’t let this opportunity go by. I 
plotted a short short and called it “To 
Daddy.” This 1,500 worder sold to a home 
magazine. 


Has your toaster ever gone temperamental? 
When mine did, I made the breakfast toast 
in the waffle iron. The family enjoyed this 
new-type bread and I wrote this up. It sold! 


One morning while coming home from 
downtown via bus, I was loaded down with 
the usual packages. Looking out the win- 
dow, half way home, I read a neon sign over 
a church door. It said: LIVE WITH 
CHRIST. That started me_ speculating; 
words began to swarm—more_persistantly 
than any colony of bees. But I just couldn't 
get at my pencil and pad that was in my 
purse. As if half crazy, | began mumbling 
the lines over and over again, afraid that 
they would vanish from whence they came. 
At last my stop came and I leaped out. Like 
one possessed, I dumped my parcels on the 
first lawn in sight. In a few minutes of con- 
centration I wrote a poem which was pub- 
lished in The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TEN REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SUCCESS AS A WRITER 
ArT Foster 


(1) Ability to work alone, without becom- 
ing morbid, coupled with a capacity 
for concentration in the midst of 
strife. 

(2) Ability to look outwardly, as well as 
inwardly, and to see rather than to 
look. 

(3) Ability to accept 
with gratitude. 

(4) Ability to acquire and maintain self 
confidence, without becoming ¢rcen- 
tric or ego-centric. 

(5) Ability to endure ridicule without be- 
coming vindictive. 

(6) Ability to take and apply advice with 
out losing your individuality. 

(7) Ability to receive rejection slips with- 
out getting discouraged. 

(8) Ability to keep on writing in the face 
of either poverty, or the temptations 
of riches. 


adverse criticism 


(9) Ability to slant without losing your 
fundamental integrity. 


TIPS FROM OUR READERS 


My mother told an experience about when 
she was newly married. Our father could not 
ice skate. The next door neighbor's wife 
could not skate either, but her husband did. 
On chilly evenings the four would walk to 
the public park. After the skating partners 
glided away, the non-gliders warmed them- 
selves at the fire, chatting amiably. Almost 
anyone will recognize this as a “natural” for 
a fiction writer. My story was built upon 
this interchange of partners and sold to 
Judy's, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 16. 

Because an editor bought a short Mexican 
tale from me for an anthology, she thought 
that I had lived in that country. She gave 
me an assignment. Since I'll try anything 
once—I skimmed sixty reference books and 
read eighty before I wrote one word of that 
story. 

When I finally had to confess that I was 
an armchair traveler, instead of the genuine 
article, she was pleased. She intends to give 
me other opportunities to work with research 
alone. 


(Continued on page 37) 


(10) Ability to keep on studying, and writ- 
ing, possibly without compensation, 


commendation, or even recognition. 


A USE FOR SCOTCH TAPE 
C. L. SKELLEY, JR. 

Old addresses, or any other typing, writ- 
ing, etc., can be removed by simple expedi- 
ent of “lifting” unwanted writing with a 
small strip of scotch tape, width of tape de- 
pending on area to be removed. 


BOOK REPRINTS AND ORIGINALS 


JouHN WILSTACH 


Everybody is aware that paper cover books 
are reprinted and that the authors and the 
publishers share 50-50 on the intake. But 
few know that, on books out of print, it is 
possible for an author to give his publisher 
a six months notice that all rights return to 
him if there is no more life in the opus 
This, of course, if the copyright is in his 
name. Then, to be sure, the author may be 
able to make a reprint arra: y;ement and get 
100°7, of the take. 

New developments are coming to the 
cheap reprint field. Chief of these is that 
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the quarter-book publishers are occasionally 
bringing out originals, that is, books which 
haven’t been published before between cov- 
ers. No one has coined a new name for 
these books, but “reprints” is quite inaccur- 
ate, of course; they are sometimes referred 
to as “originals.” One firm which uses rea- 
listic sex books in this way is not on the 
free lance market. One new firm is on the 
open market: it is Gold Medal Books, with 
William Lengel and Jim Bishop directing 
the work out of the Fawcett Publishing Com- 
pany, 67 W. 44th St., New York. The pay is 
high on acceptance and publication, and all 
save the 25c rights remain with the author. 
Westerns, mysteries, and realistic sex books 
are wanted, lengths 55,000 to 90,000. 


Apropos of reprints, Popular Publica- 
tions are to issue two reprint magazines 
which will use novels of a special nature. 
They are Max Brand Novels and A. Merrit 
Novels. Popular Publications bought out 
the Frank A. Munsey Company which origi- 
nally purchased the magazine rights to many 
Brand and Merrit novels; so these can be 
reprinted in magazines, no matter who put 
them out in book form. 


THOMAS MACAULAY 
CHARLES CARSON 


Over a century ago the great English 
essayist, Thomas Macaulay, wrote: ‘The 
business of the dramatist is to keep himself 
out of sight, and to let nothing appear but 
his characters. As soon as he attracts atten- 
tion to his personal feelings, the illusion is 
broken.” 

The passing of times has not altered the 
truth he expressed, and some of today’s 
young scribes who have an axe to grind 
would do well to take heed. 


“LOW RATE, ON PUBLICATION” 
HERBERT E. SMITH 


For more than twenty years, as a free 
lance writer, the bane of my existence was 
those magazines paying low rates, on publi- 


cation. Those magazines got last crack at-. 


my stories and articles, after all markets 
which paid on acceptance had been circu 
lated. I would even take a cent a word, 
acceptance, over three cents a word, publica- 
tion. 

Now I am the editor of a monthly maga- 
zine which pays very low rates, on publica- 
tion. For several months, now, I’ve been on 
the other side of the desk—passing on manu- 
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scripts submitted. On accepting some or 
those scripts for publication, I’ve had to 
write letters to their writers, explaining why 
we have to pay approximately one-third a 
cent a word, on publication. 


There is a reason. Usually, as in our case, 
a very cogent reason for “low rate, on pub- 
lication.” 

First, don’t blame the editor. It’s not his 
fault. He is working on a slim budget, nine 
times out of ten. He is allowed so much 
money per issue—so much for stories and 
articles, so much for art work. He must stay 
within that tight monetary allowance, or 
he'll be reading the HELP WANTED-EDI.- 
TORIAL columns of Editor and Publisher. 


So the publisher of the magazine is to 
blame, you say. Not necessarily so, The 
publisher has invested good, hard cash in 
the business. Chances are, he too is gambling 
on a shoestring month after month. 

There are two things which make a maga- 
zine a success and keep its bookkeeping in 
the black ink. Circulation. And advertise- 
ments. And the greater of these is the latter. 
Show me a magaine which packs handsome 
ad accounts, issue after issue, and I'll show 
you a book paying first class rates on accept- 
ance to its contributors. 


All right, you say, then let the magazine 
hustle up ads. 


It’s not as easy as that, chum. 


Getting ads for a monthly magazine these 
days is harder than pleasing Joe Stalin. It’s 
a cut-throat, dog-eat-dog racket. Example: 
Just recently I heard, and from an unim- 
peachable source, of solicitors for a well 


_known, national magazine who are going 


about putting the screws on advertising 
agencies. 

These solicitors carry copies of a rival, 
lesser known publication. They present this 
smaller magazine to an account executive at 
the agency, and point an accusing finger at 
an ad. 


“Look,” they say, “you're wasting your cli- 
ent’s money by running this quarter-page in 
Blank’s. Compare the circulation of Blank’s 
with that of our book! Think of the greater 
prestige and drawing power you'd have if 
you gave us a full page of this account ad, 
instead of the half-page we’re running now. 
Sure, it'll cost you more. But you make up 
the difference by cutting Blank’s ad down to 
a half-column, or less. And you'll more than 
make up the difference in the accelerated 
returns you'll have from your larger ad in 
our book!” 


That's just one of the tough hurdles the 
ll 


smaller, lesser known publications have to 
surmount, chum! 

Another thing I have learned, from experi- 
ence on the editorial desk, to be said in de- 
fense of the payment on publication books. 
Something we Combat Engineers of wartime 
service call “delayed action.” 

You knock out a yarn, send it to a maga- 
zine paying on acceptance. It clicks, and 
within a matter of a couple of weeks you 
receive your check. 

Fine and dandy. Nice going. 

So what happens? If you're the typical 
writer, you go out and blow the check, or 
the better part of it. Next morning, you're 
reaching for the Alka Seltzer and you're deep 
in your Severest Critic’s doghouse. And 
you're broke, again. 

On the other typing hand: You send your 
yarn, rusted clip mark and all, to a book 
like mine which pays on publication. In a 
week or so you get a letter advising that 
your brain child has found a home—at long 
Jast!—and that you'll be receiving payment 
for it when it runs “in an early issue.” 

So you write back and say nuts to you, 
brother, | won't be a party to such peanuts 
payment and you can send the script back. 
Like hell you do! I have yet to receive such 
a letter from any contributor; and what's 


more, we get scripts from more well known 
writers than you'd suspect—writing under 


different bylines, naturally. 

So, as we were saying, you sell your much- 
traveled manuscript to one of us “low rate, 
on publication” markets. And, I’ve learned, 
you forget all about it after weeks pass. 

Then, one day, the postman rings twice. 
He hands you one of those long, lean, light- 
weight envelopes. Contents, that ‘ 
cation” check. 

It’s a windfall, isn't it, chum? 
now, you'd all but forgotten that sleeper 
you had out so long. 

There’s another angle to our side of the 
story. Occasionally, a story or article appear- 
ing in our pages is picked up by a digest 
magazine or pocket book, for reprint. In 
variably, the payment for such republication 
is as much if not more than we could pay 
you for original rights. And that “bonus” 
dough is yours too, brother. At least it is 
yours in our book, every penny of it. As I 
am sure it is from most other outfits paying 
“on publication.” 

Yes, it’s quite a liberal education to work 
the other side of the editorial desk awhile. 
You learn lots. Including a better under 
standing of the “low rate, on publication” 
books. An understanding which you hope 
you may be able to pass on to the boys and 
girls on the submitting side of the desk. 


Contless, 


‘on publi-, 


THAT ELUSIVE IDEA 
Epwarp F. Mrposcu 


The short story novice usually pulls his 
hair for an idea and nine times out of ten 
comes up with a handful of dandruff; or if 
he is the optimistic type, he will grab the 
first thing that comes into his mind, inject 
a few humdrum characters, who go through 
a series of disconnected episodes, and then 
wonder why the story won't sell. 


To the earnest student who reads the 
Various writers’ magazines and studies books 
on technique, there should be no trouble 
in knowing how to select and develop ideas 
that will make good sound stories. However, 
for the benefit of those who are still flound- 
ering around in a quagmire of uncertainty, 
I list as many different systems and methods 
of choosing ideas as I think necessary so 
that each may select whichever one appeals 
to him the most. 

To begin with, any unusual situation, odd 
character, bizarre setting, newly found scien- 
tific fact, or historical oddity not generally 
known can be used for a starter and these 
can be secured from the following sources. 
(a) daily newspaper; (b) non-fiction maga- 
zines; (c) overheard conversations; (d) poe- 
try; (€) pure inspiration. 

After one has selected his idea, it should 
be developed systematically, and for the be- 
ginner there is no better teacher than Cul- 
peper Chunn in his excellent little book 
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THE FIVE T’S 


TINY TOT TALES 
There's five in all— 


THE FIVE T's! 
TAKE THOUGHT! 
count ‘em. 

The writer who starts out with the pre- 
conceived notion that spinning a yarn for 
a juvenile audience is child’s play (no pun 
intended), is committing literary suicide. 
Youngsters do not choose their reading mat- 
ter differently from adults, as so many 
people seem to think. ‘They also demand an 
element of “weight” in their stories, vital 
features to make them memorable. Juvenile 
writing is a skill in itself, not the territory 
for breaking in that new pair of adult 
writing shoes. 

Like adults, children demand that their 
reading matter be informative as well as 
entertaining. And a cheerful outlook is 


essential in juvenile writing. 
Editors didn’t come that way! All grown 
up, | mean. ‘They were once happy, care- 


free youngsters. An editor measures the 
worth of a manuscript by using memories 
of his own childhood as a yardstick. He re- 
alizes that good writing is not enough to 
capture and hold a child’s interest. “Vhere 
must be characters, setting, and action which 
the young reader can recognize as a piece ol 
his own life, situations with which he can 
identify himself. The hero and heroine 
must appeal to the child, they must be as 
ordinary as his neighbor. ‘The action and 
motivation must be believable and pleasing. 
The “message” of the story must be gotten 
across without preaching or writing down, 

Youngsters want lively narrative with just 
enough detail to take possession of their 
fancy. Vivid word-color, simplicity and clar- 
ity of description and explanation, humor 
in situation, and imaginative action—all con- 
tribute to writing the story which will be 
loved and made immortal by children, ‘That 
is one vast difference between a_reading- 
audience made up of adults and one made 
up of children. The adults only either ap 
prove or disapprove your efforts, but the 
youngsters go all the way and love ‘em or 
hate ’em. 

New action, setting and characters must 
be introduced smoothly. Children have 
neither the patience nor the capacity for 
mentally filling in gaps in the narrative 
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What children choose 


which the author neglects to bridge. Dia- 
logue, explanation, and description com- 
posed of words which are easy to read con- 
stitutes READABILITY, always an essential 
when you are catering to the younger set. 
Words which require a trip to the diction- 
ary, or terms and expressions which are 
vague in meaning, are out. 

Children enjoy reading about things 
which are familiar to them: the warm soft- 
ness of a kitten’s fur; the delicious spicy 
fragrance of Christmas cookies browning in 
the oven; the pure whiteness of new-fallen 
snow; or the sweet, juicy flavor of the sea- 
son's first ripe watermelon. Youngsters want 
to be able to hear, see, taste, smell, and feel 
the printed word. Exciting words, colorful 
words, tingling phrases, and sentences with 
a rhythmical pattern, these are the requisites 
for the ideal juvenile composition. 

As in writing for the adult, the writer of 
the juvenile story must study his markets 
carefully. He must learn to slant his ma- 
terial properly by reading and analyzing the 
publications for which he aims. He must 
also decide the age group for which his story 
is intended. There must be some thought 
given to the setting, action, dialogue, and 
characters, as to whether they will please 
the children in that age group. 

Stories should be built around morals and 
basic themes of character, such as tolerance, 
integrity, truthfulness, faith, fair play, loyal- 
ty, honesty, fortitude, and kindness. ‘These 
should be stressed without their presence 
becoming obvious. When a moral or a les- 
son in life “sticks out,” or the attempt to 
develop a character trait becomes obvious 
to the young reader, it constitutes a “‘ser- 
mon.” A child’s interest in a story is im- 
mediately heightened if there is an animal- 


-character included in the plot. A dog, a cat 


or even a horse used as either a flat back- 
ground or atmosphere character, or as a 
round primary character, does the trick. 
Youngsters adore an element of suspense 
in their stories. Inject a bit of mystery or 
the suggestion of an exciting adventure to 
come, and you have a nine-out-of-ten-times 
winner. Vivid imagination is the keynote of 
suspense. The author's imagination is what 
makes his writing exciting for a child to 
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read. A child’s verdict is “fascinating” only 
when the story “lives.” 

I’ve found it helpful in my experience 
with juvenile writing to have an occasional 
chat with the librarian in charge of the ju- 
venile branch of the local public library. 
She is in a fine position to know what the 
children who come to the library choose and 
enjoy. She can also disclose what children 
will not tuck under their arms and_ totc 
home. On occasion, it may even be advisable 
to ask the librarian (if you've struck up a 
keen enough friendship with her) to glance 
through your latest juvenile brainchild for 
reaction and suggestions. 

The next advice for juvenile writing could 
be labeled: STRAIGHT FROM THE 
HORSE’S MOUTH or ALWAYS FOR 
THE EXPERT. For youngsters are just 
that, experts. Their young minds are sharp, 
always alert for inaccuracies. A recent test 
proved that the youngsters of today are just 
doubly as bright as the youngsters of a hun- 
dred years ago. So the writer of today is up 
against even greater odds than the writers 
of a century ago. The writer cannot hope 
to get by with vague, haphazardly gathered 
facts, or slip-shod, loose statements. ‘The 
youngsters will catch them. 

The juvenile story must be CONVINC 
ING. Characters, setting, action, plot, and 
dialogue must ring true. Sincerity is the 
keynote. A youngster can spot a phoney a 
chapter away. 


BREA THES THERE? 
G. Gibson 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said: 
“This is the worst that I’ve ever read! 
WHEN will they publish ME, instead?” 


The possible sources of material for juve 
nile stories are limitless. Plot-fodder is 
everywhere about you: the ordinary 
themes of everyday life, in your own life, 
and in the lives of those about you. Grist 
for the plot-mill of juvenile fiction has 
pretty much the same origin as other gen 
eral fiction—LIFE! Possible fields to plow? 
Newspapers (pictures and news items as well 
as special features) and magazines (com 
mercial advertising photographs in addition 
to reading matter) are high in creation-giv 
ing vitamins. To clip and paste, composing 
an invaluable file for future reference, is 
an unconditionally recommended practice. 

I've had the experience of an adult prob 
lem suggesting a juvenile plot. To illustrate, 
I did one story entitled Bright 


Idea.” ‘The plot-seed took to the soil and 
blossomed when I heard a doctor-triend be- 
moaning the fact that one of his elderly 
patients was not getting on as well as she 
might, because of an obsession that she was 
“old and useless.” ‘The physician's little 
daughter asked if she might bring the elder- 
ly woman a bunch of violets to cheer her 
up. Instantly, my mental imps of imagina- 
tion went to work calculating the possible 
results of such a visit. I had my story. 

Hearing a friend reprimanding her young- 
ster for leaving the soap in the water and 
the cap off the toothpaste tube, I had a 
tailor-made fit for a poem, “A Bathroom 
Ballad,” in which I pictured the various 
abuses of the soap, toothbrush, toothpaste, 
washcloth, towels, etc. A newspaper photo 
showing an orphan who came all the way 
from Sweden by himself to be adopted by 
an American family, inspired “Jon ‘Be- 
longs.’ This reflected the mental anguish 
of the littl tyke when he feels “out of 
things,” because the family’s own son has 
returned home. 

A picture of a youngster with a canary 
perched on his shoulder, plus the caption 
“The Friendliest Bird,” and an explanation 
under the photo that the pet had won first 
prize in an annual animal show, gave birth 
to “A Sunday Composition.” This is the 
story of a lad who doesn’t know why he 
chose his canary as a pet, until he goes to 
Sunday-School, and hears a lesson about the 


SOPHISTICATED STORIES 
Elizabeth Whitney 


My stories are sophisticated, 
If my reasoning’s sound. 

Like thoroughly sophisticated 
Folks, they've been around. 


value of friendship. He returns home, writes 
a composition about his pet, and receives 
the highest mark in the class. “Heart’s De- 
sire’ was stimulated when I saw a_ news- 
photo of the window of a department store 
after a fire. It tells the tale of a lone doll 
which was the only toy to be spared the 
rigors of the angry flames, and of the little 
girl who adopted the doll. 


Fach year, a vast amount of juvenile ma- 
terial is purchased by religious publications. 
Considering that many of these papers are 
issued weekly, it is readily recognizable why 
such a large supply of material must be kept 
on hand, and why it is such a lucrative field 
for the tyro or experienced scribbler. The 
requirements for spiritual and inspirational 
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publications such as Dew Drops, Our Chil- 
dren, Sunbeams, Shining Light, and Our 
Little Messenger are somewhat the same as 
for other juvenile organs. ‘The editors de- 
mand that stories accepted are wholesome 
action stories involving boys and girls much 
like the youngsters living in your own neigh- 
borhood. ‘These stories must, of course, con- 
form strictly to Christian ideals, and be ol 
moral and character-building value without 
being preachy. A religious note is preferred 
in inference if not directly. I find the hap- 
piest word length for tales for the religious 
juvenile publications is somewhere between 
eight hundred and twelve hundred words. 

Stories for children fall loosely into two 
general categories, DISCOVERY and RE- 
FLECTION. The first group comprises 
those stories in which a child discovers a 
truth about life for the first time. The sec- 
ond classification consists of the story in 
which a child reflects or passes on to 
another person (either another child or an 
adult) a truth about life which he has pre- 
viously discovered. 

Keeping a story in “tone” is one of the 
cardinal rules of juvenile composition, Ac- 
tion, dialogue, characters and setting must 
be of a blending nature, compliment each 
other just as neatly as the sections of a jig- 
saw puzzle. If adults appear in a juvenile 
story, they should be portrayed as adults 
who understand children, unless, of course, 
for plot-purposes, reason dictates differently. 
The dialogue of adult characters should be 
kept adult, but not stuffy or difficult for 
a child to comprehend. Everything must be 
seen through a child’s eyes, and mental pic- 
tures formed according to a child’s chain of 
reasoning. 

Stories for children should not be drawn 
out. Children tire of a single theme quickly. 
Relate the details necessary to the story, and 
then go on. Paragraphs, sentences, and chap- 
ters should be kept as much to a minimum 
as possible—without seeming thin, of course. 

Titling the juvenile gem is tricky! The 
title is the eye-catcher. A youngster chooses 
a story more by title than does an adult. A 
child’s interest wouldn’t be aroused by such 
mild headings as “Larry And Linda,” “A 
Beautiful Garden,” or “Tommy Takes A 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Keep Your Waste Paper 
Basket Empty 
and Your Bank Account Up! 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 

$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 
2,000 words; and seventy-five cents for 
each additional thousand words (or fraction) 
thereafter. 


The fee for ‘‘short-short stories’ of a 
thousand words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 


words 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words ; 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


!f you are really sincere in your desire to 
win literary success, write for the 44-page 
booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY 
ASSISTANCE, which is FREE ON REQUEST. 
It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service 
works with writers, and contains vital infor- 
mation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND 
SALES SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you 
should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to suc- 
cess. The terms are surprisingly low and 
convenient. 


Authoritative Help Within The Reach 
All 


© PLOTCARDS—THE PERFECT PLOTTING 
DEVICE 


A deck of cards which supplies plot syn- 
opses of at least 150 words each—and sup- 
plies them FOREVER AND WITHOUT LIM- 
IT. No two plots can be alike and nothing 
could be simpler to operate. You simply deal 
out a hand to yourself, and you have A 
COMPLETE WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, 
READY FOR USE, not merely a disconnected 
skeleton outline, a setting or a jumble of 
words or sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 
GHOST WRITING—-RESEARCH—EDITING 
REVISION—TYPING SERVICE 


KENNETH E. D’ORSAY 


Topanga 2, California 
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Columns, criticisms, and books 


ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


ALAN SWALLOW 


The editor of our local paper once moaned 
that he wished some of his readers would 
help him fill out a regular column. I took 
up the challenge and wrote a column which 
was printed completely, to my surprise. [ 
repeated this about every month for four 
times, with the same result each time. Then 
the editor died. An enquiry to the new 
editors indicated that they planned constder- 
able reorganization and showed lack of in- 
terest in continuing the column. Now 1 
have demonstrated that I can write such a 
column. What would you advise about mar- 
keting it? Could I syndicate it? 


The first step this writer might well take 
would be to gather the four printed columns 
together, perhaps write two or three more 
in manuscript form, and show the batch to 
a rival or neighbor paper. If this should 


fail, a second step would be to show a similar 


collection of materials to one of the syndi- 
cates listed in the market list of syndicates 
published each May issue of 4&J. A third 
step—not to be advised very strongly unless 
the writer has determination and an interest 
in the details of such efforts—would be to at 
tempt self-syndication. In that case, the 
author would mimeograph a half-dozen col 
umns and send them out gratis to a numbei 
of papers which might possibly be interested. 
With the first few columns would be a 
statement concerning the availability of the 
column (weekly, monthly, bi-monthly, o1 
whatever) and its nature. If a number ot 
papers found the material valuable enough 
to print, the author would later request a 
modest payment for further columns, de 
pending upon the circulation and need ot 
the particular paper. This is one way in 
which to attempt a self-syndication service, 
and perhaps it is the simplest way to try It. 


If an author does draw comments trom 
an editor, he should study those comments 
very carefully to see if he can make use of 
them to improve that particular manuscript 
and many others yet to be written. 

A&J’s New York correspondent recently 
told me of a successful writer he knew. This 
writer had listed some fifteen markets for 
himself, and he concentrated on those alone. 
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A manuscript would be started on its rounds 


of those markets. If it placed with one ot 
them, well and good. If it didn’t place and 
if it didn’t draw any interest from the edi- 
tors, it was scrapped as unsalable. But if it 
drew any remark from an editor, that remark 
was studied and used as a means of rewriting 
the manuscript; then the manuscript was 
started out fresh through the whole group 
again. That way the author felt that he was 
making the most of every manuscript he 
turned out for those markets and was provid- 
ing himself with the best sales insurance. For 
the beginner I would not recommend fasten- 
ing upon just one type of market, or for the 
professional, for that matter. But for any 
particular manuscript, whether pulp, slick, 
special-interest, or whatever, the author will 
make out a list of the many markets which 
might conceivably be interested. If he elicits 
comments from an editor on the list of 
markets he is using for that manuscript, he 
may well find that he can use the editor's 
remarks as a basis for satisfactory revision 
and start the script over the entire list 
again, to eventual sale. 

Would you please list books which might 
be considered the basis for a writer's library? 

It is not possible, in one column, to pro- 
vide a selected list of books for such a li- 
brary. But I shall be glad, as this questioner 
also suggested, to break the problem up into 
various types of writing and to provide. 
each month until we have covered the 
ground, a selected list for one of the types. 
This month, for the start, I am listing what 
might be called “general” books, that is, 
books on general problems of writing which 
confront all writers. With the consultation 
of David Raffelock, I suggest the following 
books as most “basic” on these problems: 


1. A good dictionary. Perhaps the most 
adequate dictionary tor all-round use is the 
Merriam-Webster Second International, and 
the use of one ought to be available to any 
writer. Since it is too expensive for the 
budget of most writers, the second choice 
would be among the various desk dictionar- 
ies. Among those available, I would suggest 
the choice of either the Merriam-Webster 
New Collegiate Dictionary or the Random 
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House-Harper American College Dictionary. 
2. Roget’s Thesaurus. Anyone studying 
this book will discover one of the most bril- 
liant pieces of work ever done with langu- 
age. | recommend it above various diction- 
aries of synonyms and antonyms; and | 
much prefer the standard arrangement by 
numbered categories to newer efforts to com- 
pile the work in dictionary form. 
. Better Writing, by Henry Seidel Canby. 
. Sentences and Thinking, by Steadman. 
5. Get It Right, by Opdycke. 
The Art of Plain Talk, by Flesch. 

7. Protection and Marketing of Literary 
Property, by Wittenberg. 

8. The Writer's Guide to Information, by 
Hepburn. 

9. On Becoming a Writer, by Dorothea 
Brande. 

10. Indirections, by Cox. 

I suggest that the writer might well make 
his own comparisons among those listed 
2 to 8 and to purchase those he can possibly 
afford which seem most suited to his own 
needs. 


Prize (ontests 


Sets of the 24-volume Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica are awarded to students performing out 
standing work in home study courses offered 
by the University of Chicago in connection 
with the NBC Round Table program; by 
the University of Southern California in 
connection with the NBC Pioneers of Music 
program; and by the University of Louis 
ville, Brooklyn College, Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, and Kansas State Teach- 
ers College in connection with the NBC 
Theater program. Details may be secured 
from Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 N. Wack- 
er Dr., Chicago 6. 

— Av] — 

The Childrens Play Competition spon 
sored by Junior Entertainment, Inc., 1343 
Acoma St., Denver 4, Colo., offers a_ first 
prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 for 
original plays, and prizes of $75 and S40 
for adaptations of plays for performance be 
fore junior audiences. ‘The contest closes 
Oct. 1. 1950, and further details may be se- 
cured from the sponsors. 

Separate $1000 awards are made for win- 
ners in both newspaper and magazine sci- 
ence writing competitions conducted by the 
American Association for the Advancement 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A practical guide to ‘ 

the technique of es 
magazine writing, 

the literary market, and the 
business problems of authors. 


By SCOTT MEREDITH 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT COVERS EVERY 
PHASE OF THE WRITING BUSINESS 
If you want to write—and sell what you write 
—this book can help you. In it the president 
of one of the country’s largest literary 
agencies shows you how it’s done, His hon- 
est, down-to-earth advice takes you through 
all the paces of successful writing, from the 
initial urge, through plotting, styling and 
titling, to actual marketing and contracting. 


WRITE WHAT WILL SELL 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE 
WRITING TO SELL is packed with inside infor- 
mation on market requirements and mag- 
azine practice, The author shows you how 
to conjure up enough plots to keep your- 
self turning out successful stories. He in- 
troduces you to the basic pattern plot of 
all salable fiction. He gives you practical 
pointers on dialogue, characterization and 
style. He describes the needs and machinery 
of a modern magazine and tells you what 
happens when your story reaches an edi- 
torial office, And you'll learn how this infor- 
mation can help you sell what you write. 


FACTS about WRITING you need to know 
How most writers break into writing, and 
how you can * The major fields open to you 
—and the advantages or disadvantages of 
each * What editors buy * How to get 
ideas for stories * The basic pattern under- 
lying all successful fiction * What the right 
—and wrong-—title can do for your story 
* How and when to revise * Where to go 
with your completed story ¢* Contracts, 
rights, and other legal matters ¢* Things 
to remember when you begin the job of 
writing to sell 


EXAMINE IT 10 DAYS FREE 
Send for a copy of WRITING TO SELL and 
study it for ten days. If at the end of that 
time you are not completely satisfied that 
it can help you, return it and pay nothing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33rd St.,N.Y.16 
Gentlemen: Please send me WRITING TO | 
| SeLt for 10 days’ free examination, 
| Within that time I will remit $2.75, plus 
a few cents mailing charges, or return 
| the book postpaid. 


If you enclose payment pub- 
| SAVE! lisher will pay mailing charges. 


Same return privilege. 3720C 


writing 
WRITING 
TO SELL 
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PAUL RAFAEL 


Free lance radio writers will be happy to 
know that the following programs, for which 
script specifications have been given in pre- 
vious issues of Ad-J, will remain on the air 
during the summer months. 

STARS OVER HOLLYWOOD 

ESCAPE 

THE WHISTLER 

SKIPPY HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION 

More good news for new writers in radio 

is found in the statement by the networks 


WRITERS! 
MANUSCRIPTS PROFESSIONALLY EDITED ‘ 

and TYPED ON BOND PAPER P 
ADELINE M. ALVORD APPROVES and ‘ 

uses my services. P 

TYPED ON 20-Ib. BOND 
White carbon copy, 60c per M words 4 
t 

( 

( 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Webster 3-4327 


NEW WRITERS 
NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 
PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 
did opportunity to ‘break into’’ fasci- 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour, spare time. No pre- 
vious experience necessary — we teach 
you. 
Free Writer's Market Guide! 


Write for Free details; and how to get 
Free Writer's Market Guide! Postcard 
will do. No obligation. Write today! 


COMFORT WRITER'S 
SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St.; Dept. 4-N; St. Louis 2, Mo. 


RADIO-VIDEO MARKETS 


that there is a crving need right now for fif- 
teen-minute and half-hour series ideas in- 
volving a small budget outlay. If you have 
such an idea—one that requires minimum 
production cost—now is the time to present 
it. Put it in outline form, write for a re- 
lease from one of the network stations and 
get it in, with the signed release. Because 
radio budgets have been drastically slashed, 
a smart, “cheap” show right now provides 
an opportunity for the new writer that might 
not otherwise be offered. 


Here are the addresses: 


Mr. Cran Chamberlain, Program Dept., 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, 

6121 Hollywood Blvd., 

Hollywood, 28, Calif. 


Mr. Leslie Harris, Program Dept., 
National Broadcasting Company, 
1500 North Vine, 

Hollywood, 28, Calif. 


Mr. Rollo Hunter, 

American Broadcasting Company, 
6285 Sunset Blvd., 

Hollywood, 28, Calif. 


At the request of readers of this column 
who hesitate to submit to the half-hour open 
markets in radio because of ignorance of 
the form required, we give herewith brief 
excerpts from a radio script which indicate 
the accepted physical set-up for this material. 


The Highly Intelligent Mouse 


A Comedy-Romance 


Written for Radio 
by 
Joseph Wade 


CHARACTERS 
Mary Blake Career girl, twenty eight 
Bob Redding Advertising space salesman 
(Continued on page 34) 


12 STORIES READ FREE! 
Magazine editor will correct and criticize 1,000- 
word story monthly for students of FICTION TECH- 
NIQUE SIMPLIFIED by Walter N. DesMarais. A 
year’s training, an attractively printed lesson every 
month, plus constructive criticism, frank, honest, 
practical advice. If you want to learn to write, 
here’s your chance. Enroll today. Complete cost 
only $10.00. 
AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hammond 1, Ind. 
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NOW .. . Jack Woodford tells you the sure-fire 
way to get’your writing published ! 


JACK WOODFORD 


Woodford knows 

what he’s talking 
about. He’s the 
only author in the 
history of Ameri- 
can writing whose 
books have sold 
more copies each 
succeeding year after the year of pub- 
lication . . . the only American writer 
of books for writers who actually makes 
his living as a writer. Woodford has 
written fifty-two novels and four books 
on writing, the most famous of which 
is Trial and Error.’ (Writing and Sell- 
ing, Doubleday Permabooks.) 


Daring, outspoken, typically 
Woodford! 


No other writer in America would dare 
write, and release for publication, the 
startling facts in this book. If you 
think jack Woodford has been daring 
pefore, ‘‘you ain’t seen nothing yet’! 
Run, do not walk to your nearest book- 
store for a copy of ‘The Loud Literary 
Lamas of New York.’ It’s dynamite! 
Or, fill in and mail the coupon below 
and we'll ship you the book at once 
Send no money. Just pay the postman 
$2.50, plus postage. Order your copy 
now. This amazing volume could be 
the turning point of your writing ca- 
reer. Vantage Press, Inc., 35 So. Wil- 
liam St., New York 4, N. Y. 


“Woodford knows the writing game 
and what he says ts very much to 
the — point.” (Upton — Sinclair) 
“Woodford is interesting and of 
value to any person planning to 
make a living by writing.” (Louts 
Bromfield) 
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Publishers will HATE Woodford for this daring 
new book . . . but you, the writer, will THANK 
him for it! Order your copy now... 


You sweat and slave and drip blood to get that manu- 
script into shape. Then you ship if off to a publisher. 
It comes back. Again and again it comes back. Is the 
manuscript at fault? Sometimes. But most likely, says 
Jack Woodford, it comes back because you’re unknown 
and unpublished . . . because the Loud Literary Lamas— 
who think they know it all—can’t recognize what the 
public will like and pay for. 


They didn’t think Edgar Rice Burroughs was any good. 
Or Rudyard Kipling. Or Chic Sale. Or scores of other 
writers they consistently rejected. But these men went 
on to tremendous success even though the high priests 
of publishing turned thumbs down. How was.this success 
won? How might you do it? Read Jack Woodford’s frank 
and fearless new book, ‘‘The Loud Literary Lamas of New 
York.’ It's rocking the literary world as nothing else has 
done in years! 


In the ‘Loud Literary Lamas,’’ Woodford tells why a 
turn-down by a publisher could be the luckiest break of 
your life! He shows how many publishers can actually 
ruin a writer before he gets started. He proves that if 
you really have something on the ball--~something the 
public wants-——you can literally thumb your nose at the 
publishing fraternity and still make a lot of money from 
your writing. If you're interested in writing to sell, you 
simply must read ‘’The Loud Literary Lamas of New 
York.’’ Order your copy with the coupon below—now. 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON 


(Note: Mr. Woodford has asked us to request this infor- 
mation for a survey he is making. You need not answer, 
of course, unless you choose to.) 


AJ 
1 VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
35 So. William St., New York 4, N. Y. I 
I Please send me copies of Jack Woodford’s ! 
{mew book, The Loud Literary Lamas of New York. | will 1 
pay the postman $2.50 each, plus postage. 
I Check here if you send pay I 
I SAVE POSTAGE! (9 ment with coupon and we'll l 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
| have at least one unsold ms 
rm tam working on a ms. 


TheLOUD 
LITERARY 
LAMAS 
NEW YORK 
by JACK 
WOODFORD. 
| 
|_| 


JUVENILE MARKETS 


GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND-YOUNG MEN 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Il]. (M-25) Outdoor, rura', modern agricultural 
articles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 
1000-4000, adventure nove'ettes 6000-12,000, jokes, short 
stories 100-350. Robert Romack. ‘4c up, photos 50c to 

Pub. (Sample copy, 25). 

American Newspaper Boy, The, Winston-Salem 7, N. C. 
(M) Uses limited amount of short fiction, 1900-2100, pre- 
ferably, but not required, around newspaper carrier boy 
characters. Humor; mystery. Permission should accom- 
pany cach Ms. for material to be reprinted in other news- 
boy publications in U. S. and Canada. Bradley Welfare. 
$15-$20, Acc. 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
mystery, achievement, short stories 2000-4000; serials 3 
to 4 installments of 4000-5000, carfoons. Irving Crump. 
3-5c, Acc. 

Open Road, 1475 Broadway, New York 18. (M-20) Pri- 
Marily for teen age boys but read by their parents and 


sisters. 1-2 fiction stories per issue; chiefly uses illus- 
trated features on outdoor activities, true adventure, sports 
science, career opportunities, amusements, celebrities, edu- 
Cation and inspiration, faraway p'aces. Most work assigned 
to regular writers; very small market for free lance tor 
work of unusual quality or interest. Acc., according to 
quality. 

Varsity, (Parents’ Institute) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. (BieM-15) Articles and fiction to 2500, male 
angie, for high school-collegiate (18-22) age group. Fillers; 
cartoons. Jerry Tax. 5c, Acc. 


GIRLS 

American Girl (Girl Scouts), 30 W. 48th St., 
19. (M-20) Girls, ages 11 to 17. Action short stories 
3000; articles, 500-2000; short-shorts, 1000; 2-6 part 
seria!'s, mystery, family life, sports, adventure, historical, 
dealing with young people’s prob’ems. Esther R. Bien. 
lc up, Acc. Ist serial rights only 

Girls (Howland Magazine Co.), 415 Lexington Ave., 


New York 


New 


York 17. Teen-age features and stories, short-short to 
3500 in length. Grace Fischler. $100 for fiction, less for 
non-fiction, Acc. i 

Girls’ Fun & Fashion Magazine (The Parents’ Institute, 
Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-15) Betty 
Sears Articles, 1200; stories, 2500, comics. $6 page 
photos, $5. 3c, Acc. 


(The Teens Institute, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-20) Short stories to 3500 for girls 
14-17 with chief characters girls in teens; dramatic, vivid, 
natural; 2-part stories, 5-6000, with strong medial break 
Some non-fiction, 1000-2000, on subjects of interest to 
gir's of this age. 5c up, Acc. Claire Glass 

Seventeen (Triang'e Pubs.), 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (M-25) Light and serious fiction from short-short to 
serial length. avout teen-agers and growing-up experiences 
Alice Thompson, Editor-in-Chief. Good rates, Acc 

Sub-Deb Scoop, The (Curtis Pub. Co.), Independence Sq., 
(M except Aug.-5) Light, humorous boy- 
good grooming articles, 750-1000, 
1000-1500, girl-boy relationships, 
teen-age subjects, to $25; light verse, 4-to-16 lines, $2.50- 
$5; quizzes, 750 and up, on good grooming, personality, 
etc.; $7.50-$20; news items concerning teen-agers 150-400 
Maureen Daly. Acc. Does not release sup. rights 


Senior Prom 


Philadephia 5 
girl dating relationship, 
$7.50-$25; short stories, 


BOYS-AND GIRLS 

Adventure Trai's for Boys and Girls, Pine Spring Ranch, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo (Bi-M-10) Closed market. 
He'ena Chase Jonnson 

American Junior Red Cross Journal, The, National Red 
Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C. (8 issues—15) 
Timely artic'es on life in other lands, service, better 
human relations, history, geography, travel, science, nature, 
sports, 600; short stories of teen-age interest, 1800- 


music, 


NAME 
REID'S WRITERS’ COLONY 
instr 
“The Devil's Hand- 


REMEMBER THE 

MILDRED I. 

For a profitable vacation in N.H. with priv. 
mea's. REMEMBER MY NEW NOVEL 


room, 


maidens’ for proof that I can practice what I teach by 
mail MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—Writers: Here's How! (Basic Technique) $1.90 
2—Writers: He'p Yourselves! (Formulas) . 2.90 
3—wWriters: Let's Plot! (Plots for everything). 2.50 
4—Writers: Make It Sell! (Advance Technique) 2.00 
5—Writers: Try Short Shorts (8 types explained) 3.00 
6—Writers: Learn To Earn! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—The Devil's Handmaidens (Life and love in 1692).. 3.00 

MILDRED I. REID. Dvndee Rd., Northbrook, Tlinois 
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Semi-annual list 


(First Serial magazine rights 


2000. Mrs. Lois S. Johnson. 
and trans!ation rights.) 
American Junior Red Cross News, 18th and E Sts., N.W.. 
Washington 13, D. C. Stories slanted to elementary school 
ages, under 600 for primary readers, 600-1500 to others. 
Nominal payment, Acc. 
Canadian Red Cross Junior, The, 95 Wellesley St., E., 


Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. (M-5) Stories, 1500-2000, fcr 
€-12 age groups; articles of informative type, 1500-2000, 
10-18 age group. Photos. Muriel Uprichard. 12 to Ile, 
within month. 

Child Life (Child Life, Inc.) 136 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. (M-25) Short stories, 900; plays for children 4-9; 
articles, essays; very short humorous verse. Photos. Mrs. 


Anne Samson. 3c, Pub. 

Children’s Activities, 1018 Wabash Ave., S., Chicago 5. 
(M-Sept. through June-50) Seasonal short stories all age 
leve's to 12; serials for children 3 through 12 (each chap- 
ter a comp'ete episode). Frances W. Marks. 2c and up by 
arrangenent with author. Verse, 50c a line. 


Chi'dren’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleve- 


land 4, O. (M-15) Mystery, adventure, pioneer, seasonal 
Stories to 1800 for o'der children 9-13. Esther Cooper. 
Ic, Acc. (Slow.) 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) Vivid short 
stories, not over 950 words with suspense to the end; some 
s00d short verse; simple things to do; for children 2 
to 12. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. Libera! rates. 

Jack and Jill (The Curtis Pub. Co.), Independence §qa., 
Philadelphia 5. (M-25) Juvenile fantastic and realistic 
short stories, to 2000; serials (installments not over 1800); 
Tiny Tales, 500-700; brief how-to-do and make, verse. Mrs. 
Ada C. Rose. Rates not stated. Acc. 

Junior Arts & Activities, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5. 
(M during school year-50) Articles and arts and crafts 
projects for schoo's. Unstated rates, Pub. 

My Weekly Reader (American Education Press), 400 S. 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-$1 yr.) Material entire- 
ly staff written. Eleanor M. Johnson, Mng. Ed. 

Story Parade, 200 Sth Ave., New York 10. (M-35) Strong, 
well-written stories for children 7-12, 1000-2500. Barbara 
Nolen. 2c, 30 days after contract. 

Yo ng America (Eton Pub. Corp.), 32 E. 57th St., New 
York 22. (W-5) Young people, 12 to 16. Short stories 
1200, broad'y educational background. No non-fiction. 
Mary Hoctor, Fiction Ed. $50 per story, Pub. 

Young America Junior Reader (Eton Pub. Co.), 32 E. 
57th St., New York 22. (W-through school year.) Largely 
staff-written. Nancy Larrick. 2-3c. 

Young America Reader (Eton Publishing Co.), 32 E. 57th 


St., New York 22. (W-through school year). Largely 
Staff-written. Nancy Larrick. 2-3c. 
COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINE 


Ace Comics, 23 W. 47th St., New York. Crime synopses 
to A’an Sulman, romance synopses to Mrs. Rose Wyn. 

American Comics, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. Severe] 
comic magazines, including western, romance, spies, humor. 


3-FOR-1 SALE! 


BECAUSE GEORGE WILLIAMS’ Formula Books have 
proved so popular, we are putting them out soon in 
a more expensive edition. Until then, while they last, 
we have only 331 copies of the popular first edition 
left. SEE what vou get for only $1, while they last: 
1. FORMULA FOR WESTERNS 2. EASY MONEY 
FROM FILLERS 3. PLUS $1 worth of ‘‘Mag- 
nettes'’—the writer’s time-saving magnetic holder 
that holds your eraser on side of your typewriter 
in instant reach. Clever! 
DON'T MISS this never-to-be-repeated 3-for-1 offer 
for $1. Mail $1 NOW, before you forget—and be pre- 
pared tor a surprise! 
CLOVER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. A-4 
1273 Westwood Blvd. Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


® Ropid Reliable Reasonablee 
4 A COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE e 
@ =xperienced Authors’ and P’aywrights’ typist. Plays 
@ Specialty A-1 workmanship at low rates. Average 
threc-act p'ay, original and two carbons, bound in® 
leatherette, $10.00. Other material 10c a page, with® 
@ one carbon. Years of professional experience. e 


RUSSELL MANUSCRIPT SHOPPE = 
A. Russell, Mgr. Boscobel, 
Formerly of Chicago 
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Archie Comics, Inc. (Columbia Publication), 241 Church 
St., New York 13. Current titles include Archie, Laugh, 
Pep, Super Duck, Suzie, Wilbur. 

Avon Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York. Adven- 
ture. Sol Cohen 

Better Publictions, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. Several 
comic titles Write giving details before submitting. Joseph 
G. Archibald. 

Classics Mlustrated, 
densations of classics, 
Adler. 

Comic House Group (Lev Gleason Publications), 114 E. 
32nd St., New York 16. Western, crime, and romance 
comics. 

Crestwood Pubtishing Co., 1790 Broadway, New York. 
Detective, western, romance synopses. Neuin Fidler. 

Dell, 261 5th Ave., New York 16. 16 current comic titles 


of all types. 

Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-10) 
Cartoon strips obtained from regular sources; considers 
original cartoon work. Harold A. Mocre. Action short 
stories, 1500. $25 each, Pub. 

Fawcett Comic Group, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
Western adventure and romance stories to 1500. Exec.-Ed., 
Will Lieberson; Short Story Ed., Evelyn Sabidge. $25 
story, Acc. 

Fiction House, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 6 current 
titles, including Fight Comics, Jumbo, Jungle, Planet, 
Rangers, Wings. 

Fox Comics, 60 E. 42nd St., 
crime, adventure, western, teen-age stories. 
to Henry *Chapman. 

Harvey Comics Group, 1860 Broadway, New York 19. 
Comic njagazines of various types. 

Hillman Periodica!s, 535 5th Ave., New York 17. Air, 
crime, western, and romance comics. Edward Cronin. 

National Comics, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Many 
titles of a'] types. Whitney Ellsworth. 
an tality Comics, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. Various 
itles 

Star Publications, 286 5th Ave., New York. 
juvenile, adventure. Leonard B. Cole. 

Timely Comics, Inc. (Magazine Management 
5th Ave., New York 16. Comics of all types. 
Ed. and Art Director. 

Topix, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. (30 issues yearly) 
Comic magazine catering chiefly to school trade. Desirable 
stories—lives of Catholic saints or heroes; true stories of 
any sori involving some Catholic background or twist, 
usua‘ly with modern setting. No romance. Francis Mc- 
Grade. $5 page, Acc. 

Ziff-Davis Comics, 
Siegal, Ed 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
WRITING SUCCESS” 


A book of the greatest practical im- 
portance for any writer. By six able 


authors. 
“The Writer and His Outlets” By A. A. Brill, 
Famous Psychoonalyst 
“Being Yourself as a Writer’ By Thyra Samter 
Winslow 
“How Psychoanalysis Aided My Writing” By 
Floyd Dell 
“The Literary Learning Process and Its Psycho- 
logy” By Thomas H. Uzzell 
“The “‘Deep-Self’’ and the Part It Plays in 
Writing’ By Mary Austin 
Chapters by the Editor, J. George Frederick: 
Writing: Obsession, Craft or Industry? 
Introvert and Extravert Character Among 
Writers 
The Psychology of Writers’ Work Habits 
Sex and How Literary Creation Works 
The Propaganda Slant in Writing 
Writing as Education, as Psychological Cure, 
and as Escape 
Practical Use of the Subconscious Mind by 
the Writer 
Sales and Publicity Psychology for Writing 
Success 
24 “Case Histories’ of Authors with Writing 
— By the Editor and Thomas H. 
Uzzel 


293 Pages, $3.12 postpaid: Send orders 
to—BUSINESS BOURSE, Publishers, 
80 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


826 Broadway, New York. Con- 
by assignment only. Harry M. 


New York 17. Romance, 
Synopses to 


Romance, 


Co.), 350 
Stan Lee, 


350 5th Ave., New York 1. Jerry 


June, 1950 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 

Builders (Evangelical Press), 3rd & Reily Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa. (W) Short stories with clean-cut characters for 
youth 18 and over, to 1500. Raymond M. Veh. $5 a story, 
Acc. Release sup. rights. 

Conquest (Nazarene Young People’s Society), 2923 Troost 
Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) Particularly in- 
terested in good dramatic short stories, 2000-2500 with 
wholesome and natural religious content; also illustrated 
articles with pictures and good quality for reproduction; 
and some shorts-——definilely spiritual, but not ‘‘preachy.’” 
Age level, late teens and early twenties. Overstocked with 
verse at present. J. Fred Parker, Ed. $3.75 per 1000, min.; 
poetry, 10c line, Acc. (Not buying much at present.) 

Council Fires (Christian Pubiication, Inc.), 3rd & Reily 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Interesting stories for high school 
and college-age readers, 2000-2500. Must contain a defi- 
nite spiritual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. 
Buys no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, drawings, 
etc. Address Mss. to A. B. Anderson, 260 W. 44th St., 
New York 18. 

Forward (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 
to 23 years. Short stories 3000; serials 4 to 8 chap,ers, 
3000 each; religious and nature poetry; authoritative 
nature, biographical, historical, popular scientific and 
youth activities articles, 1000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints 
Catherine C. Casey. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W-$1.50 yr.) 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, educational, 
social! implication, from 1000-2500 words, of interest to 
youth and young adults. Articles with photos; some poe- 
try. Ray L. Henthorne. !2c, Acc. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING” 


The author of this 15,000-word booklet has had 
some success in putting his hobbies of writing 
and photography to work for pay, and recounts 
his experiences to show how YOU may do the 
same thing. “Extremely interesting and helpful,” 
says managing editor of A&J. It will be sent 
postpaid for $1.00. 


Holden * Bookseller * Germantown 3, Tenn. 


New Training Method 


makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for ‘Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street @ Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 
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Highroad, The, (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. Short 
stories and articles, poems. J. Edward Lantz. 

Horizons (Brethren Pub. House), 16-24 S. State St., 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older, Low 
rates, Acc. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-5) Presbyterian 
young people. Character building short stories, serials, 
articles, editoria!s. Ruth D. See. Rates not stated. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Power (Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. 
Articles, 1700; short stories, 1500; seria!s, 2- or 4-part, 
1500 each: anecdotes; all showing that Christianity really 
works. Don’t preach. James R. Adair. Up to lc, after 
first of month. Write for Sc. writers’ guide, enclosing 
S.A.S.E. 

Sunday Digest (David C. Cook Co.), 850 N. Grove Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. (W-5) 16-page paper for young men and 
women 19 to 23 and up. Fiction with good mora! tone 
but not preachy, to 1800; a few serials. Articles to 1000 
about young pecple and activities of young people. Anec- 
dotes Short verse. Ic, Acc. Iva S. Hoth. 

United Church Youth, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass 
(W-$1.25 yr.) Short-short stories on general problems and 
experiences of young people 1000-1200, articles on hobbies, 
sports, science, handicrafts, vocations, amusements, youth 
problems, etc., 1000. No poetry, some photographs. Stories, 
le, Acc.; articles, $650 per 1000, Acc. J. Elliott Finlay. 

Victorian, The, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-25) Primarily 
adult magazine but uses material of interest to boys anc 
girls of high school age and over. Stories, articles, photos 
with captions, 200-1200. Robert K. Doran. Acc 

Young People, ‘Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.), 1701-1703 Chest- 
nut St., Philade'phia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 16 
Short stories 2000-2000 dea'ing with present-day problems 


Are you looking 
for a publisher? 


We consider book mss. of every 
type; ask for free Booklet G. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


! have ghost-written millions of 


Sick of rejects? 
words,of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
! may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your raw 


satisfied clients. 


Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


material. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 
/ 


NOW you can learn to write for Boys & Girls 
with the sympathetic counsel of a writer who has 
also edited a chlidren’s magazine. Through cor- 
respondence you can benefit by the help that 
meets your individual needs. Send today for details 
of coaching and manuscript criticism. 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 West Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Near 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


serials 4-10 chapters, 2000-3000 each; re- 
hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illus- 
trated, 100-500; news articles about young people; verse, 
high literary standard; short stories, $20 up. Acc. 

Young People’s Paper, (Am. Sunday-Schoo] Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Inter- 
denominational feature and inspirational articles to 1500; 
short stories 2000; fillers 500. All articles and stories must 
present some phase of Bible truth. ‘2c, verse 50c stanza, 
Acc. William J. Jones. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. 
(W) Short stories 1900; articles of genera] interest to 
young people 16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. 
lc up, Pub. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago €. 
(M-20) Inter-denominational slanted upper high school 
and college ages. Articles, to 1500, personality stories of 
Christian young people, devotionals with anecdotal hana- 
ling. 44 to lc, Acc. Ken Anderson. 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 
Boy) 

Boy Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Centra! Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10. (W) Boys 13 to 19. Character-building stories 
1800-2000; articles, miscellany. 1/3-1'2c, Acc. 

Boys Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nasn- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-16. Short stories 3500, serials 
15-35,000. Rowena Ferguson 

Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications), 299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short 
Stories, serials, verse, photos. Archer Wallace. ‘2c, Acc. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Catholic Boy, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (M-except July- 
Aug.) Adventure, sports school, mystery, historical stor- 
ies for boys 11-17, to 2500; articies with photos, to 1500. 
with boy appeal: hobby and career artic’es; some religious 
articles. Cartoons and cartoon ideas. Some puzz'es and 
verse on subjects of interest to boys. 1-1!2c for articles; 
$20 for stories; $5 for puzzles and pvems, Acc. Rev. Frank 
E. Gartland, C.S.C. 

Pioneer, (Presbyterian 


and interests; 
ligious, fact, 


Board of Christian Educatior), 
930 Witherspoon Bldg.. Philadelphia 7. (W) Short stories. 
2500; serials of same length in 3 to 8 chapters; illustrated 
articles, 500-1000, occasional verse; all of interest to boys 
11-15. A. E. Reigner. ‘oc, Acc 

(Girl) 

Canadian Girl, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short 
stories, serials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. !2c, Acc. 

Catholic Miss, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. (M-except July-Aug.) Good action stcries to 2500 
of interest to girls 11-17; hobby, career, general interest 
articles with phetos having girl appea'; religious articles. 
Cartoons; cartoon ideas. John S. Gibbons. ‘2c, Acc. 

Girlhood (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 19. Character build- 
ing stories, 1800-2000; articles, miscellany; fillers, photos. 
1/3c up, Acc. 

Girls Today 
Nashville, Tenn. 
seria's 15-35,000. 


House), 810 Broadway, 
Short stories 3500, 


(Methodist Pub 
(M-2) Girls 12-15. 
Rowena Ferguson. 


(Boy and Girl) 

Friends (Otterbein Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ 
and girls’ moral, informational, inspirational articles, 1v- 
1200; short verse; fillers. P. R. Koontz. ‘'4¢, Acc. 

Our Young Peopte (Augsburg Pub. House) 525 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn (W) Articles, stories, photos for 
i‘lustration. voung folks 12 to 17, 2500. Gerald Giving. $4 
per 1000. 10th of month after Acc. 

Sunday Pix (David C. Cook Pub. Co.), 850 N. Grove 
Ave., Flgein, I'l. Puzzles, quizzes, games, riddles, how-to- 
make features, jokes, anecdotes, animal features, unusu..! 
facts in picture form. 

’Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 12-15. Challenging, realis- 
tic short storics, preferably with Christian or social slant. 
2000, boy and girl characters: serials, 8-13 chupters, 2000 
each; inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-.c artic’es, pre- 
ferably illustrated, 800. Short stories, $15 up; articles, $5 
(ine. photos.) 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 

The Solution To Your Writing Problems. 
* Specific detailed analysis and criticism 
* Marketing guidance: Stories, Artic'es, Books 
* Sales through an established literary agent 
* Special attention to the new writer 

Write today for free brochure and rates 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
31 West Tenth St. New York 11 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,50C words; 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
$1 per 1,000 thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
Author: Technique Sells Short-Short, $2; Short-Short Stories, $2; gppeoaal Writing Short-Short Story, $2.50. 
P. O. Box 5 


Ocean City, New Jersey 


99 


Author & Journalist 
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Upward (Baptist Sunday Schoo! Board), 161 8th Avenue 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Short stories 2500-3000; articles 
600-1500, science, how-to-do, hobby, personality, travel, 
nature, with or without photos; verse; all of interest to 
boys and girls 13-16. Josephine Pile. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Venture (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Boys and girls 
12-15, short stories 1500 to 2500, serials 3-8 parts, articles 
500-1000. Puzzles, games, quizzes, poems. Aurelia Reigner. 


15c, Acc. 

Vision, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., Bt. 
Louis. 2000, poems up to 20 lines; illustrated articles 100- 
1000. Marjorie Thomas. $5 per M, Acc. Releases book 
rights. 

Young America, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22. Adven- 
ture, mystery, boy and girl interest, 1300-1500. $50, Acc 

Young Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. Short stor- 
ies, 2000 maximum, with shorter lengths preferred; serials 
up to 1000 words per insta'lment; plays 1200. Articles 
particularly pertinent to children of our age level, 800- 
1000. Verse 4-8 lines preferred. Cartoons, $15; short 
stories, $50 min.; serials, $100-$300, non-fiction, 2c up. 
James T. Feely, Acc. 

Young Jvdaean, 381 4th Ave., 
approx. 1500 words on life of chi'd 


New York 16. Stories 
in Young Judaean 


Club, life in American community, American Jewish Com- 
munity and leaders, Jewish Heritage, new state of Israel. 
$20. 


Young World, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo 
Stories with photos, 500-800, age level 10-15 years. Rate 


not stated 

Youth (Gospel Trumpet Co.), 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral character-building, religious 
short stories 1000-2500: serials 4-8 chapters; verse 3 to 
8 stanzas. Lottie M. Franklin. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 3c.) 

Yo ung Peop'e, The, Rte. 3, St. Peter, Minn. (W) Short 
Stories, 1500-3000, with Christian spirit, feature articles, 
100 to 1200, on Bib'e, church, Christian life, character 
building, nature, biography, travel, music, rural! youth 
work, Scouting, hobbies, etc Photos, up to $5; low rates. 
Rev. Emeroy Johnson. Releases sup. rights. 

Yovth’s Comrade. The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 
Troost Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. (W-5) Boys 
and girls, teen ages. Short stories 1200-2500; articles, 
800-1000; serials, verse, art work, photographs, puzzles, 
religious and out-of-door subjects. Mrs. Dorothy Davidson. 
$3.75 per M and up, Acc. 


JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 
(Boys and Girls) 

Boys and Girls (The Otterbein Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Junior 9 to 11. Short stories of character building 
value, historical, informational nature, under 500; 
photos. Edith A. Loose. Low rates, Acc. 

Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 
S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories 
for ages 9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate, 
-_ Gerald R. Giving. $4 per M. 10th of month after 

cc 

Christian Trails (Christian Publications, Inc.), 3rd & 
Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W-$1 yr.) Mss. office: Hunt- 
ington, Pa. Stories with a definite spiritual appeal, mess- 
age, 1500, for boys and girls 9-16. Seasonal materia! mus‘ 
be received 8 months in advance of publication time. C 
E. Shuler, Assoc. Ed. 

Comrade (Gospel Trumpet Co.), 5th and Chestnut, An- 
derson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 11. Stories of character 
bui'ding or religious va'ue. 800-1500; serials 5 to 10 chap- 
ters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Arlene Stevens Hall. $3 per 
M. Photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

Explorer, The, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11 
Shori stories, serials, verse. Agnes Swinerton. !c, Acc 

Hi, Catholic Magazine for Growing-Ups, 25 Groveland 
Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. Religious, adventure, sports. 
mystery, historical, 1200-15.00. John S. Gibbons. 34c and 
up, Acc. 

High Trail, Winona Lake, Ind. 
message stories 900-1000 and 1800. ‘2c, Ac 

Journeys, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 

Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12 
A photos. Accent on wholesome home life. Low 
ce. 

Jr. Hi Topic, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (Q-25) 
One story per issue, 1500-2000, and artic'es directly related 
to Sunday evenings of junior high youth. Betty Poff. $€5 
up for articles; $15 up for story, tenth of month follow- 
ing Acc. 


‘ TYPING SERVICE 


> 

> MANUSCRIPTS, ARTICLES, LEGALS, LETTERS, 
> FORM LETTERS, LABELS, REPORTS, POETRY, 
P FILLERS, JOKES; also ADDRESSING and STUFF- 
P ING. By expert. Quick, dependable, reasonable 
P Rates on request. References. 


: MARY LEE KAEMMERLE 
4 Rt. 9, Frankfort, Kentucky 


verse: 


Spiritval or mora! 


c 
S. State St., 
Stories; verse; 


June, 1950 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age 
Short stories, simple vocabulary 800-1000, $40; articles 
300, serials up to 3200; short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines 
James J. Pflaum. Photos $5, Acc. 

Jv«nior Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Whole- 
some short stories 1200 and 1800; illustrated hobby and 
handicraft articles 200-300. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.), 1701 Chestnut Bt., 
Phi'adephia 3. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Short storivs, 
Christian point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2200; 
seria!s 4-8 chapters, under 2300 words each. Educational 
articles 100 to 1000. Some poetry. Up to $7.50 per M, Acc 

Janior World, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories rp 
to 1500: poems up to 20 lines; illustrated informative 
artic'es (state source) 100 to 1000. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 to 
$5 per M, Acc. 

King's Reign, The, 4930 S. Dakota Ave., N.E., Washing- 
to 17, D. C. Well plotted stories, 500-1000, driving home 
a virtue; prefer Catholic tone. Age range, entire elemen- 
tary school level. ‘2c, Acc. 

My Chvm (Christian Education Co.), Box 31, Highland, 
Ill. 36-page magazine for boys and girls—tiny tots, 
average grade school, and teen ages. Chiefly true stories 
or fiction, but any interesting material acceptable; should 
be he'pful for moral and religious character-building but 
not preachy. M. Simon 14¢. 

My Counsel'or (Scripture Press), 434 
Chicago 5. (M in weekly parts, $1.25 yr.) Short stories, 
a few 2-4 part serials, for boys and girls 9-13; articles of 
boys and girls who are doing something unusual as Chris- 
tiams; object lessons from the world about us. Fillers, 
human interest anecdotes to 300. No verse. All material 
must have strong evangelical slant. James R. Adair. !2c-le 
month following Ace. (Sup. rights released on request. 
Write for s.c. and guide, enclosing 5.a8.s.e.) 

Olive Leaf, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, Ill, 
(W) Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short 
stories 600; artic'es 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit mss, 
to Mrs. Lauree Nelson Rystrom, 410 Prospect St., Apt. €4, 
East Orange, N 


CALL A DOCTOR 


When you become ill. BUT send ailing or untried 
short stories and books to me for healing or sur- 
gery. Successful author of shorts and books will 
personally help get your material in salable con- 
dition. One dollar per thousand words, three dol- 
far minimum. Try one ms. and you WILL be 


pleased. 
JAIME EGDELS 


San Angelo, Texas 


S. Wabash Ave., 


P.O. Box 774 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, compounding, rear- 
rangement of awkward phrases, etc., and typed on 
good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 per thousand words 
Extensive revision and rewriting by arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 


2443 S. Philip St. Philade!phia 48, Pa. 


SOCIAL a 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 

lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Odessa Davenport 


@ — offers expert and experienced 
help on novels and non-fiction 
books for adults or young people. 


“My clients have published many books 
and hundreds of short stories and articles. 
My experience includes writing and pub- 
lishing my own material in both adult and 
juvenile fields, ten years of private coach- 
ing and six years of teaching in a writing 
school. Many of my students sold one or 
more class assignments during their first 
verm, some actually sold all of their as- 
signments! 


“| am now offering a specialized service 
to writers of book-length material, both 
adult and juvenile. One recent juvenile 
book written under my direction is ‘SLEEPY 
TO THE RESCUE” by Bob McReynolds and 
Roy Davenport, a current best seller. 
Another is the adult non-fiction book, 
“THIS IS OUR LAND,” by Lillian Dean, 
scheduled for release in June, 1950. 


“My service is highly individual, planned to 
help you to put your own material into 
publishable form. This service is a valuable 
one; the results often show it actually to 
be the most important service you can 
buy. For example, the publisher’s advance 
often more than covers the fee for my 
services on a book. Payments can be ar- 
ranged ‘o suit your convenience.” 


@ Write me a letter about your plans and 
problems as a writer. Send me four 
paces or less of something you have 
written; typewritten, double-spaced. |! 
will write you a friendly, understanding 
letter, giving you my evaluation of this 
materiol, without cost or obligation. If 
this sample of your writing shows talent, 
1 will tell you so. If it does not, | will 
teil you thot with equal honesty and 
frankness. 


Address all communications to 


Odessa Davenport 


@ STUDIO TEN 
6201 FOUNTAIN AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Sentinel, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 to 12. 
Mystery, camping, adventure, animal short stories 1500- 
2000; articles on birds, animals, gardening, games, things 
to make and do, 500-1000; verse, 4-12 lines. ‘2c, Acc. 
Willie Jean Stewart. 

Trailb'azer (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Boys and 
girls 9-11. Short stories 1000-2000. Serials, 3-8 parts; 
articles, 200-1000. Puzzles, games, quizzes, poems. Aurelia 
Reigner. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 9 to 
12; short stories 1500-1800. Marion C. Armstrong. 

Treasure Chest, (Geo. A. Pfaum, Publisher, Inc.) 132 
N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (2M-10) Fiction scripts, 
4-6 pages, in either one or several episodes; factual scripts 
on subjects of interest to 5th to 8th graders, accompanied 
with references to source material; action-filled text 
Stories of all Kind, 1500-2000, or 1- to 4-part serials. No 
‘super’ or ‘‘fantastic’’ stuff in script or stories. Joseph 
G. Schaller. 2c; art work, $30, Acc. 

Vision (Christian Board of Publication), 2700 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 3. (W) Fiction and articles to 2000, of interest 
to boys and girls, 12-18; cartoons, photographs, verse. 
Jacqueline Lester. ‘2c, Acc. 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 
(M-50) W.C.T.U. Children’s paper. Short stories up to 
1000. M. R. Powell. ‘2c, Acc. Verse, no payment. 

Young Israel Viewpoint, (Keden Pub. Co.) 3 W. 16th Bt., 
New York 11. (Bi-M-20) Feature articles and short 
stories with authoritative background of general Jewish 
interest, 700-2009; poetry with Jewish angle and articles 
Moses H. Hvenig. $5 page, Pub. 

Youth's Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a 
very definite Biblical and evangelical background and 
emphasis; 1200 to 1500, for late primary age, junior, and 
intermediate age Sunday-School pupi!s; limited number 
of illustrated features bought after querying; some serials, 
4-6 parts; verse, 4-6 stanzas, with a specific spiritual 
note. William J. Jones. ‘2c. Verse 50c stanza. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to $) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Children’s Friend, The, (Primary Association) 39 Auxili- 
ary Bidg., 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake City. (M-20) A 
monthly for boys and girls 5-12. Outstanding seasonabie 
outdoor adventure, holiday, and wholesome action stories, 
conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500. Verse. le for 
tiction; 25c a line for poetry, Acc. Adele Cannon Howells. 

Child’s Companion, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, 
Mo. Stories with photos, 500-800. 

Dew Drops (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, Ill. (W) Chil- 
dren 6 to 8. Short stories, 700-900: puzzles, games, and 
very short articles, things to make. lc up, Acc. 

Little Folks (Augusburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up to 400-450, 
mora’, religious note, for ages 5-8; verse. Gerald R. 
Giving. $4 per M, 10th of month after Acc. 

Little Learner's Paper (David C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, 
Ill. (5 or more sets of 13 weekly leaflets to one address, 
8c a set per quarter). Short stories for tiny tots, 4-6, 400; 
pictures to color; very simple picture puzzies. June Volk, 
Mng. Ed. lc, Acc. 

Little Folks, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Religi- 
ous short stories for small children. Mrs. C. Vernon 
Swenson. Ic, Pub. 

Our Little Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton, Ohio. 
(W-during school year.) Short stories, 350-400, for 6-7 
yr.-o'd; verse to 12 lines. Miss Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. 
120th St., New York. Good rates, Acc., depending on merit 
of story 

Pictures and Stories, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 
8; short stories 600-900. Mattie Lula Cooper. 

Stories for Children, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. 
Moral, character-building, religious short stories 300-500; 
nature, religious verse; photos of nature, children. Arlene 
Stevens Hall. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

Stories (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed.), 930 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 4 to 8. Char- 
acter-building and spiritual short stories 300-800. Stories 
of world friendship and of Bible times. Things to make 
and do. Evelyn Nevin. !2c up, poems under 16 lines, 10c 
a line, Acc 

Story Hour, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 450 to 900 
words, that present solutions to problems. Rate not stated. 

Storyland (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blivd., St. 
Louis 3. Mo (W-75e yr.) Children under 9. Short 
stories 300-1000; poems up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 
300-500, drawings or photos, child or animal subjects; 
simp'e puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 to $5 per M, Acc 

Storytime (Baptist Sunday School Bd.), 161 8th Ave, 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Stories of outdoors and home 
life, 500-700; articles, 100-200, on missions, how-to-do, 
games; feature articles with illustrations; verse, 1-3 
stanzas; cartoons. Approx. lc, Acc. Willie Jean Stewart. 


Author & Journalist 


Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (W-2) Children under 9; short stories 
500-700; simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short 
verse. Church background welcome, but not necessary 
Elizabeth Tibbals. Up to $7.50 per M, Acc. 


Tell Me, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8. 200-600 articles, short stories, 
600-800, verse. Hazel Kennedy. Low rates, Acc. 


Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo. (M) Not in market at present time. 


A PROBLEM IN SEA-MANTICS 


Clement Wood 


Once upon a time 
there was a whelk,— 
a tiny uni- 

valve named Jelk. 


Of course, he’s named 
that for the rhyme. 
Poets do that 

all the time! 


So, if we spoke 

ot him as a conch, 
his name would be 
Jonck Onckerdonck. 


Or if he were 

a periwinkle, 

we'd have to call him 
von Dinkle. 


Or, say he were 
an abalone, 

then he’d be Tony 
Maloney. 


Or if he happened 
to be a scallop, 

he'd pack a wallop 
as Rollo Trollope. 


Or if he turned out 
to be a clam, 

we'd call him Sam-— 
or Pam—van Dam. 


Or— But what was I telling 
about this whelk, 

the tiny uni- 

valve named Jelky 


I'm sure it was something 
pretty hot— 

but, holy mackerel, 

I've forgot! 
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EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
The New 1950 Revized Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and plotting 
technique is needed. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and art!- 
cles, household hints, etc. Special sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples of 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month ot 
he!p on up to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order now. Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 S. Vatley St. New Ulm, Minn, 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 


Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dunn & 
Bradstreet. 6 weeks delivery on small books. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


GHOSTWRITER 
Twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. I do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women's Wuo’s 
Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers 
have bought these from me for years. 
25 ¢x1l2 and 25 $1.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 ae 1.25 
32 6x9 and 32 612x9l/- 1.25 
Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups 
and for 2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name and 
address stickers printed, 50c. Add 5c exchange to 
checks. 10% discount on orders for 3 groups. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. All courses moderately priced. = 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 

WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


YOU NEED HELP? 


COLLABORATION! In this branch of our service 
you are helped with your plotting, then we start 
the story. You are shown every 100 words through- 
out the story what to do and we correct and re- 
write your assignments. That is help that you get 
in very few places! 

TEACHING! This is similar to the above but 
you are grounded in fundamentals before start- 
ing the story writing. A slight extra charae is 
made for this. 

GHOSTING! If your plot is sound |! will ghost it 
for you! The story remains your ‘baby,’ by line 
and all. 

CRITICISM! $3.00 per story to 6000 words! 

Write for particulars TODAY! 


Cc. C. WAGONER (The Doctor) 
1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


My Chum is a new juvenile magazine 
slanted for all ages from tiny-tot through 
_grade school and the early teens. M. Simon 
is editor at The Christian Education Com- 
pany, Box 31, Highland, Ill. Needs are for 
true stories or fiction helpful for moral and 
religious character-building, but not preachy. 
Other interesting material for this age group 
is also welcomed. Payment is 4 cent per 
word. 

A new magazine, The Midwest Fisherman, 
makes its bow this month from 22 E. High 
St., Oxford, Ohio. The area of concentra- 
tion is the Midwest, and more specifically 
the area bounded roughly by Indianapolis, 
Columbus, and Louisville. Articles up to 
4000 words are needed, chiefly about fishing 
—factual treatments of fish in the streams 
and lakes of this area, fishing adventures, 
colorful personalities, tackle and equipment. 
The magazine will also use articles on wild- 
life the fisherman of this area encounters on 
his trips and on conservation. Photographs 
related to all these subjects are also needed, 
both black and white and color. Rate of 
payment for articles will be $5 to $150, de- 
pending on length and quality; photos will 
be purchased on a sliding scale from 52 to 
$100 for color pictures used on the cover. 
George Fichter is editor. 

— Av] — 

Mrs. Lauree Nelson Rystrom, editor of the 
juvenile Olive Leaf, has a new address: 410 
Prospect St., Apt. C4, East Orange, N. J. 
This magazine, published by the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl., is a weekly 
for boys and girls of the 8 to I] age group 
and uses stories to 600, articles to 500, and 
verse of 8 to 12 lines. 

— Ax] — 

Hart Publishing Co., 101 W. 55th St., New 
York 19, publishers of non-fiction juvenile 
books, is at present in the market for cross- 
word puzzles suitable for children between 
the ages of 9 and 14. At least a hundred 
puzzles are needed, and payment will be $5 
for each on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

Hardware and Farm Equipment, Suite 214, 
Weby Bldg., 3915 Main St., Kansas City 2, 
Mo., is in the market for trade articles about 
both retail hardware and retail implement 
dealers, not solely implement retailers, as re- 
ported in our January issue. A further re- 
quirement is that the dealer be a member 
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of the Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association, which operates in Western 
Missouri, all of Kansas, and northern Okla- 
homa. The word rate is 1 cent, on accep- 
tance; reports are fast. 

— Av] — 

From Dorothy Glazer, editor of Crafts- 
manship, P.O. Box 160, Wall St. Sta., New 
York 5: “We need articles about crafts 
(weaving, ceramics, leathercraft, woodwork- 
ing, etc.) and craftsmen, preferably with a 
how-to slant. 500-1000 words is best length. 
We are sorry that we cannot offer payment 
in cash, but will give payment by subscrip- 
tion to our periodical or extra copies of the 
issue in which the article appears.” 

— 

Postponement of Copy Magazine was ex- 
plained by Harvey L. Edwards, co-editor: 
“A lack ot quality fiction forced us to post- 
pone, but we are publishing our first issue 
now. Our search for unknowns continues. 
Copy will be published quarterly. We can- 
not, at the present, pay for contributions. 
We have no editorial taboos or length re- 
quirements. Each issue will contain 5-7 
stories, three articles, and about three pages 
of poetry. We will also consider sketches 
and short plays for publication.” 

— 

The Rebel, a new magazine announced by 
the Clarendon Agents, 2519 Clarendon Rd., 
Brooklyn 26, will maintain an unconven- 
tional editorial policy. It is planned as a 
magazine “in which anything, trom nudes to 
nuclear fission, is likely to appear. It will be 
an organ of and for literary crackpots. Dedi- 
cated to the lost cause, the exile and the 
abandoned, it will be written by the outcast 
and the renegade, its purpose not to drink 
the cup of blood and tears but to hurl] the 
contents into the faces of the toastmasters.” 

The magazine will consider stories of any 
length up to 25,000; verse, with a preference 
for narrative, of any length; articles and 
essays 2500-5000. The slant is to “underline 
the importance of the individual and the 
struggle of the individual to maintain and 
express himself in a confused culture.” No 
payment; in case of great success, “retroac- 
tive payment will be made to all contribu- 
tors.” 

— — 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., 
Toronto I, has sent the following statement 
of immediate short story needs: 


Author & Journalist 


The Star Weekly is anxious to secure from 
new and beginning writers original, lively, well- 
plotted stories which will appeal to members 
of the average, modern, up-to-date family—Mr. 
and Mrs. and grown-up sons and daughters. 
Stories should be 3000 to 5000 words in length 
on romance, mystery, adventure, problem-ro- 
mance, sport, and western themes, or any sub- 
ject likely to interest modern fiction readers, 
with a starting price of $150 up, in U. S. 
funds, if authors live in the U. S. This “first” 
story price will not affect substantially higher 
prices we are at present paying our long stand- 
ing and established authors. Manuscripts will 
be given an immediate report and payment is 
made on acceptance.” 

Gwen Cowley is fiction editor. The Weekly 
also uses long manuscripts which condense down 
to 45,000 words, as well as a few serial lengths 
of 10,000 to 30,000 words. 


— Ag] — 


A. August Tiger, 154 Nassau St, New 
York 7, is offering $5 to $25 for cartoons. 
Submit roughs in the following classifica- 
tions: timely and seasonal for summer, fall, 
winter, and spring; labor and management, 
with both points of view wanted, but each 
cartoon specifically pro-labor or pro-man- 
agement; selling, salesmen, salesman- 
ship. Treatments lean toward “gags,” but 
more serious and instructive treatments are 
also used. 


— Av] — 


United Hobbies is a new duplicated hobby 
magazine published by our reader Larry 
Notman, 284 F. Oak St., Oshkosh, Wis. Pay- 
ment is only by subscription at the present 
time for 175 to 200 word articles on how-to- 
do, unusual hobbies. and large quantity col- 
lections. 


-- Ab] — 


There is talk, according to our New York 
correspondence, about a number of writers 
putting out a joint bulletin listing their 
wares and services—each specializing in a dif- 
ferent field so as not to compete, ‘This 
might be worth while.” he says, “in certain 
towns where a group can get together and 
let editors know about it. Glamorizing the 
author is needed today. An editor receiv- 
ing such a bulletin might reach for one of 
the writers. Each bulletin would contain a 
Who's Who type of biography of each au- 
thor and his or her specialty. And the speci- 
alist author seems to be doing better than 
the general practitioner these days. Richard 
Sale, when he was starting out, got his first 
mystery check because an editor had been 
informed that Sale was an authority on rep- 
tiles, since he was a friend of the curator 
of the Bronx Zoo. Thus a snake mystery 
was authentic.” 


Here’s How Palmer 
Students Are Doing 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 
' Graduate Now Leading Author 
A. E. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fic- 
tion, author of five published 
books, score of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: ‘’The Palmer 
Course is excellent. It was a 
milestone in my career.” 


New Writer Succeeds 

“After only six lessons | sold 
my first article, then re-wrote 
it and sold it to another pub- 
lication, and recently adapted it 
for a third. Thanks to Palmer 
for help and encouragement.” 
—-E. N. Halburnt, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Can’t Keep Up With Sales 

“‘l had never written a line 
before starting the Palmer 
course, yet started to market 
my articles after the first les- 
sons. Now | can’t write fast 
enough to keep up with sales 
of my articles.’“—-Hugh G. Jar- 

~ man, Montreal. 
Free Book Tells How to Learn at Home 


To help you “cash in’ on your opportunities as 
a writer, we will send you free our 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.’ Packed with 
useful information, this book tells about easily- 
reached markets; suggests ideas and sources of 
material to write about; answers many questions 
cbout writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show how 
your own background, ideas and experiences may be 
turned into writing profits. Complete details of our 
unique home-study plan, endorsed by famous authors, 
ore clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories’ is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or it 
may be worth real money to you. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Since 1917] 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 


Stories 


Approved 


Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-60 
Hollywood 28, California 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-60 


Please send me free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ which explains how I may in- 


crease my income from writing. This is confi- 


dential. No salesman will call 


Mr.) 
Mrs. ) 
Miss ) 
Address - 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here [] 


Recurrence: A Magazine of Rime will 
shortly be published by Grover Jacoby, also 
editor and publisher of Variegation: A Free 
Verse Quarterly. As the titles indicate, the 
established magazine publishes only free 
verse; Recurrence will publish poems in 
rhyme, either in traditional or experimental 
forms. Mr. Jacoby informs us that the first 
issue of Recurrence will be published as soon 
as sufficient material of merit has been as- 
sembled. He pays 20 cents per line for verse 
used in both magazines, and the address is 
Room 549, 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 13. 

Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broad- 
way, Cleveland 5, informs readers that it 
again has returned to the “no market” list. 

Armenian Affairs, edited by Charles A. 
Vertanes, 144 E. 24th St., New York 10, ac- 
cepts scholarly material on Armenian his- 
tory, culture, and affairs. No payment is 
offered. 


Ae J 
George P. Brockway, editor at W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., Inc. 101 5th Ave., New York 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. A.J., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


toonist 
N. Y. markets. 
coin 


Write And Sell Short Items, by Will Heideman 1.00 
Psychology Of Love—by Will Heideman 1.00 
How To Write A Novel—by Wycliffe A. Hill.1.00 
Psychology Of Names—by Wycliffe A. Hill 1.00 
Write And Sell Songs—by Will Heideman 1.00 
Send for FREE descriptive literature on these and 
many other helpful books for writers including the 
PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 
J. C. SLOAN — Publishers’ Agent 
P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, California 


VALUABLE AIDS TO WRITING SUCCESS! | 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
in book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pomphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


“ZEST THE SPARKLING SUBSCRIBER-WRITTEN MONTHLY, 
BUYS SHORT-SHORTS, ARTICLES, ESSAYS, ANECDOTES, HUMOR & 
VERSE REGULARLY. WRITING CONTESTS EVERY ISSUE! 

seno J0¢(COIN) FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


i SUCCESS A/DS 


3, closed the fall and winter lists for the 

firm without discovering the fiction manu- 

scripts he would like to have had on the lists. 
— Ae] — 

Additions to our Summer Conference list 
of the last issue: 

The first annual Connecticut Writers’ Con- 
ference will be held at the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, June 27-July 1, with Robert W. 
Stallman as director. Workshops will be held 
in juvenile writing, short story, poetry, and 
novel. Leaders will include Wailace Fowlie, 
Malcolm Cowley, Peter Viereck, Francis Fergu- 
son, Phyllis Whitney, Eunice Blake, Edith Pat- 
terson Meyer. 

The summer session of Claremont College, 
Claremont, Calif., will hold an Institute of 
Writing, June 26-Aug. 4. Professor Paul H. 
Kocher is director. Courses in writing and con- 
temporary literature will be taught by Boris 
Ilyin, Arthur Mizener, Geoffrey Moore, and 
others. 

Details on the fifth annual writers’ corffer- 
ence sponsored by the Omaha Writers Club: 
dates, June 2-4, at Hotel Paxton, Omaha. Lec- 
tures and discussions will be led by William 
Peden, L. V. Jacks, Oliver Evans, Nelson An- 
trim Crawford. For further information, ad- 
dress Professor L. V. Jacks, 1502 So. 91 Ave., 
Omaha 4, Neb. 

Arkansas Writers Conference will be held 
June 8-10 on the campus of the College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark., under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the Arkansas branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women. Sessions will 
be held on non-fiction, trade journal, poetry, 
regional books, juveniles, and other writing. Lec- 
turers include Marion H. Crump, Rosa Z. 
Marinoni, Charlie May Simon, John Gould 
Fletcher, Hudson Strode, and many others. 
Diana Sherwood is coordinater, 12 Longfellow 
Lane, Clarksville, Ark. 

June 15-17 are the dates for the Writers’ 
conference at Centenary College, Shreveport, 
La. The conference is sponsored by the college, 
Shreveport Writers Club, Writers and Artists 
Guild, Shreveport Poetry Society, and the Ven- 
ture Group. 

Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference 
will be held June 21-23 at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Workshop and lectures will be 
available. Speakers include Pearl S. Buck, Helen 
Papshvily, Emily Kimbrough, Frank Brook- 
houser, Mary Lou Brookman. Florence Kerigan 
is chairman and Walter M. Breish, registrar, 
P. O. Box 897, Philadelphia 5. 

Ozark Writer-Artist Workshop will be in ses- 
sion June 16-July I, at Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Director is Cora Pinkley Call, Eureka Springs. 

Mildred I. Reid’s Writers’ Colony will be 
open July 3-Aug. 28 at Contoocook, N. H. Miss 
Reid may be contacted at Dundee & Lee Rd., 
Northbrook, III. 

Green Lake, Wis., is the site for the third 
annual Christian Writers and Editors Confer- 
ence. Dr. Ben Browne, chairman, may be con- 
tacted at 170 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
Dates are July 5-11. 


Author & Journalist 


— 


Tex Roberts at Vorhes Bldg., 


winter and one fall issue. 
cles pertaining to vacation and travel 


white photos at $5. 


Av] — 


lots of fillers.” 


Ivwood 28. 


Colorado Wonderland, the new picture- 
feature magazine published by Raymond 
Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has settled on 8 issues per 
year, 6 monthly during the summer and one 
Need is for arti 


Colorado, with photos to illustrate. Payment 
is one to three cents per word on publica- 
tion; transparencies at $25, and black and 


“In a few months we are going into new 
territory and with an increase in circulation 
of some 200,000, the prospects for purchase 
of more and more manuscripts are very 
good, Our space is still limited, which neces 
sarily cuts our fiction to 2500 words, but 
we are a good market for short articles and 
Franc Patricia Dillon, Editor 
of Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton PL, Hol- 


$ ARE YOU HAUNTED? 
» By A Phantom Story Idea? 


Here is the GHOST to write it for you. 
@ Many hover in the region of Hollywood. 
We maintain a staff of GHOST WRIT- 
» ERS, revisionists, Critics, and such. 


» HOW WE WORK WITH YOU 


: We read, criticize (see below) Revise 
§ all types manuscripts; give instruction. 
On ghosting and heavy revision you al- 
low our writer an extra percentage of 
> sales price, in addition to cash fee. We 
engage a “’name”’ writer, thus vastly in- 
$ creasing prospect of a sale. 


1000 
Fees 


RATES for criticism: 50Oc per 


words; minimum, $2.50 per ms. 


for other services revision, ghosting, 
> etc.—based on help needed. Please write 
details. Will send circular. Est. in Holly- 
wood 10 years. 
H. D. BALLENGER 
} 1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-A 
$ Hollywood 28, California. 
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© EASY TO USE 
© UP TO DATE 
© COMPREHENSIVE 


Writers Are Now Finding This Book 


Indispensable 


WORDS 
INTO 
TYPE 


Based on Studies by 

MARJORIE E. SKILLIN, 

4 

ROBERT M. GAY, 

And Other Authorities 
Published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

P \ few of the thousands of questions answered 
fully in WORDS INTO TYPE are as follows: 

7 How to Prepare a Manuscript for the Editor; 
What Libel Laws the Writer Must Observe; 
What Expressions Are Trite; How to Avoid the 
Dangling Phrase; Where to Put the Comma; 

7 How to Prepare Proof for the Printer, etc., ete. 

“It is such a helpful book that even’ ex- 

‘ perienced writers are certain to say: ‘I wish I 
had had it when I wrote that last...” 

Scholastic Editor. 

« “Make a space on your reference shelf for 
this brand-new authoritative guide on the 
preparation of manuscripts.” 

—Nashville Tennessean. 

4 

4 

8 

$ Order Today!! $5.00 postpaid 

‘ AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

Denver 10, Colorado 

$ Please send me copy (ies) of WORDS INTO 

3 TYPE, by Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert M. Gay, and 

3 others, at $5 a copy. 

Name Street 

4 
City State 
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The American Family, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, recently underwent a 
change of owners and editors. The former 
editors left an accumulation of over 1000 
manuscripts, which the new editors have felt 
compelled to return to the authors “in order 
to get a vitally needed fresh start.” 


— Av] — 


“Basically, the policy of The Times Maga- 
zine, The New York Times, Times Square, 
New York 18, is that we shall provide for 
the reader, in the main, these three things: 
(1) The background of the current news; 
(2) A survey of the trends in contemporary 
everyday life; (3) Important opinion. 

“We define news in its broadest sense; 
the range covers virtually the whole field of 
human endeavor—politics and science, edu- 
cation and sports, personalities and fashions, 
travel, religion, the arts, and so forth and 
so on. We also seek humor, contemporary 
humor, in both prose and verse. 


“Our full-length articles usually run from 
1500 to 2500 words, but sometimes we pub- 
lish longer pieces. It is desirable to submit 
photographs with the articles, but that is not 
essential. Our shorter articles run from 400 
to 1200 words. These, likewise, should have 
some reference to news events.” 


Story, the famous quality fiction magazine 
of the last two decades, has been suspended 
for some months. Editor Whit Burnett in- 
forms us that prospects for refinancing anc 
outside assistance do not, at this monet. 
look very bright. “Lf anything develops, ! 
Shall certainly write to you and your vaiu 
able magazine at once.” Mr. Burnett now 
maintains his editorial address at Setauket, 
Long Island, N. Y., the address, also, for [he 
Story Press, of which Whit and Hallie Bur- 
nett are editors. 


WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step 
guidance: 

Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 


sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


The Commonweal, the independent Cath- 
olic review, 286 4th Ave., New York 16, is 
no longer a market for poetry. Edward S. 
Skillin, editor, pays one cent per word, on 
publication, for timely articles on literature, 
arts, public affairs, up to 3000. 


— Av] — 


Life Today—The Life Can Be Beautiful 
Magazine is the new title for Life Can Be 
Beautiful, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Editor Sara Judson pays two cents per word 
for practical and inspirational articles, rang- 
ing from 500 to 2500 words, on marriage, 
love, divorce, family life, community prob- 
lems. 

— — 


Health Review (formerly Physical Cult- 
ure) has moved to the News Bldg., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 


NEED WE SAY MORE 


A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Eroadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5090 
and up to 10,000, 50¢c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels & plays, $10.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y¥ 
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The McCord-Greene Syndicate will con 
tinue to welcome inquiries from persons in- 
terested in writing trade and business fea- 
tures to be marketed on a percentage basis. 
Unfortunately, however, no letters can be 
answered until the syndicate is in a position 
to make a tentative assignment to a cor- 
respondent. 

The editors regret this policy must be 
adhered to. The staff is small, however, and 
a large volume of “curiosity seeking’’-type 
letters which are constantly being received 
make the policy a requisite. 

Editors of the syndicate are Hallack Mc- 
Cord and Richard M. Greene, Jr. Address 
of the concern is P.O. Box 3194, East Colfax 
Station, Denver 3, Colo. 

— Ae] — 

Judge is in the process of reorganization 
and is temporarily out of the market. No 
contributions should be sent until notice is 
given that submissions are again desired. 

Gryphon is a new poetry magazine pub- 

lished at 3742 Taraval St., San Francisco. 
— Ae] — 

Holland’s the Magazine of the South, 
Dallas 2, Texas, is now concentrating 
on home building and decoration, landscap- 
ing and gardening, food and entertaining, 
household management and equipment, and 
community improvement and development 
in its 15-state area. 

It is in the market for free-lance articles 
of 800 to 2000 words, illustrated by good 
black and white glossies, on outstanding con- 
temporary Southern homes ($10,000 to $30,- 
000 bracket—either modern or traditional in 
style) , gardens and interior decoration jobs: 
community improvement and beautification 
projects; important flower shows and _pil- 
grimages; restoration of historic old private 
homes and public shrines—all within the 
Southern states. Payment is made on accep- 
tance at the rate of 3 cents a word and up, 
according to merit, with additional pay tor 
photographs at the minimum rate of $5.00 
each. Color transparencies for cover use are 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The laraest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
cone where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


paid for at the minimum rate of $75.00. First 
U. S. publication rights required. Prefers 
advance query. Managing editor, Charleen 
McClain; feature editor, Lou Henslee; 
household editor, Dorothy Stout; garden edi- 
tor, Ben Arthur Davis. 

— Av] — 

Howland Magazine Co., 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York 15, has been conducting ex- 
periments in key cities with a number of 
miniature magazines, Titles are Photo News, 
Men’s, Studio Stars, Girls. Photo News, edi- 
ted by Phillip Andrews, uses some non-fic- 
tion features. Most open market is for out 
door action stories and non-fiction for Men’s, 
also edited by Phillip Andrews; teen-age fea- 
tures for Girls, edited by Grace Fischler; 
and stories for both titles from short-short 
to 3500 word lengths. Payment, on accept 
ance, is about S100 for fiction, somewhat 
less for non-fiction, $6 for photos. 


NEW BOOKS 


Writing Your Poem by Lawrence John Zill- 
man. Funk & Wagnalls, $2.75. 

For years it has been a pleasure to recom- 
mend Professor Zillman’s former book, EFle- 
ments of English Verse—an extremely com- 
pact and handy reference to poetic forms, 
cast in the form of a manual and workbook. 
I am sorry to report that this more ambitious 
book, Writing Your Poem, does not have 
comparable value. The author again gives 
a useful survey of conventional forms. But 
when he gets into his “clinical approach” to 
somewhat advanced problems in writing the 
poem, his comments are much too tame and 
low-pitched to aid the writer in making the 
strongest use of the rich resources of English 
versification. 

AS. 

Books reviewed and other writers’ books 
may be ordered from the A&] Book Depart- 
ment, Denver 10, Colorado. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles ... serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
‘'Fundamentcls of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


June, 1950 
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WAR 
POLITICS 


and 


INSANITY 


C. S. BLUEMEL, M.D. 
$2.00 


Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician and finds him a frequent 
victim of disorders of personality. Abnormal traits in political leaders cause 
turmoil at home and trouble abroad. It is the conflict of political person- 
alities, rather than conflict of national interests, that leads to war. A book 
of real interest to the writer who would know more of the character of his 


times and people. 


“The author throws a penetrating light on the psychiatry of history.”— 
Springfield Republican. 


“A critical evaluation of leadership.”—The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


“Brilliant psychiatric analyses.”—Hartford Datly Courant. 
“The psychiatric analyses are intensely interesting.”—The Denver Post. 
“Written for the layman in simple fashion.”—Rhode Island Medical Journal. 


“Well written, entertaining, and informative.”—Rocky Mountain Medical 


Journal. 


To: The World Press, Inc. 
1817 California St., Denver 2, Colo. 


Please send me copies of WAR, POLITICS AND INSANITY. 


Name 


Address 


Money enclosed Send C.O.D. 


Author & 


| 
| 
H 
| | 
| 
| 
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Extra is a new picture magazine, Henry 
Moscow, executive editor, at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Most material will come 
chiefly from picture agencies and photo- 
graphers, but there is a small market tor 
free lance in feature articles. These features 
should be about personalities in the news 
who are well known throughout the U. S. 
Stories must be easily illustrated, although 
pictures may come from news agencies. ‘Top 
length is 2500, and payment is $100, within 
30 days after acceptance. 


Av] 


Park East, subtitled “The Magazine of 
Fashionable New York,” is now published 
by Park Magazine, Inc., at 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York. New editor is George Wiswell. 
Distribution is greater New York. Contents 
per issue include one story, one personality 
piece, and various other non-fiction, includ- 
ing witty non-fiction. Lengths are top at 
3000 but average 2000. Payment varies from 
$50 to $150. Cartoons are used, payment 
$15 to $25. 

— Av] — 

Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
Yoik 17, is publishing two new pulps, titles 
not released as yet. One will be a western 
under the editorship of Mike Tilden, with 
an open market for short stories of 4,000 
to 5.000 words and for novelettes of 7,500 
to 8,000. Second will be a romance western 
title under the editorship of Harry Widmer. 
The market is for novelettes of 9,000 to 
12,000 and for stories of 3,000 to 5,000 and 
some poems. Payment for both titles will be 
one cent and up, on acceptance. 


“SPLENDID!” Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 

stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief cri- 
ticism, or suggestion of further work, separ- 
ate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 
My technical books ‘Writing for a Living’ (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.59; ‘'How to Publish Profitably”’ 
(paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Technique’ 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


Send 
No Money 


7-Day 
Trial Examination 


NOW! 


The New, Amazing 


-WORD BANK- 


Helps you write with Vigor—Power 
— Interest — Tells you the words 
that earn the checks! 


HOW many rejects — instead of checks —- have you 
earned by using the wrong words? 

Now, here is The Word Bank to give punch and profit 
to everything you write! This remarkable book is not 
a dictionary, not a thesaurus, not merely a book of 
synonyms. It is a brand-new grovping of associated 
words. It does not give room to weak words. It 
eliminates guessing. It absolutely avoids cross-checking 
as in other reference books. It arranges good words 
in such a way that you can't help but use them . - 
to pull in the checks! 


Read This Sample—A Small Glimpse 
of the Wealth in THE WORD BANK 


outcome 
to 
mp BUOYANT 
weremely hoppy CORDIAL 
happiness ELATED 
EXUBERANT 
EXULTANTA 
FELICITOUS 
ANGUINE 
TRIUMPHANT 


favoraie ness 
reat 
acting 


fred by 
and 


emly friendly 


nappy 

energetically 
hoppy 
approprie'ey 
optimistically 


hoppy 
hoppy - 

at of wictory 


neppy eccou' 


Just think how wonderful it would be to have on your 
desk, in a single handy volume, similar lists under: 
Expressing Approval Terms Connected With Law 
Withoxt Deception When We Speak Of Sex 
A Person Who — Exaggerated 

and many, many others. Hundreds of classifications! 
Plus a section on useful prefixes and combining forms— 
a comp'ete index to every word—and a Scan Key that 
will lead you to any idea you want in a few seconds. 


Simple — Complete — Indispensable 
You cannot ‘‘get lost’’ in The Word Bank . . you 
cannot miss if the right word exists! Use this remark- 
abe book when you write a story .. . an article 

an advertisement @ lecture . letter . 
poem... anything! Use it to build up your vocabu- 
lary of eas'ly-understood words, any time! The Word 
Bank works—fast! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Send Us A Postcard For A Free Trial! 


Yes, take a who'e week in which 

to refer your problems to The 

Word Bank . . . at our risk! 

Request book to be sent C.O 

D. Just pay postman $3.00 

plus a few cents in mailing 

charges. Return the book for 

any reason or no reason post- 

paid within seven days and 

we wi'l refund your fu!'l pur- 

chase price immediately! 

You cannot lose! order today’ 
The Roda'e Press, 

Dept. AJ4, Emmaus, Pa. 
There is plenty of risk in 
writing There is no risk 
when you order a_ Rodale 
book! 


June, 1950 
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Donald Wollheim at Avon Publishing Co., 
119 W. 57th St., New York, will edit a new 
science-fiction magazine, Out of This World 
Adventures. As the title indicates, the need 
is for stories of the adventure rather than 
the technical sort. 


RADIO VIDEO 
(Continued from page 18) 

Cc. B. Allen Pres., Allen Advertising Co. 

Ruth Allen His daughter 

Cissie Shaw Glamour girl, model 

SCRIPT EXCERPTS 

ANNCR: Mary Blake, in her office at World 
Wide Travel Tours, is giving the perfect 
demonstration of a highly efficient 
executive at work. 

MARY: Meggsy, please let me have the file on 
the ten day South American tour. And get 
that letter off to the customs office and . . 

SOUND: Buzzer, Intercom. 

MARY: Answer that, will you, Meggsy? 

SOUND: Click, Intercom key. 

MEGGS: Miss Meggs speaking. 

GIRL: (Filter) Meggsy, that Mr. Redding’s on 
the outside ‘phone again. Will Miss Blake 
talk to him? 

MEGGS: Tell Mr. Redding the answer is no! 

MUSIC: Bridge and to background 

SOUND: Band playing, crowd voices, establish, 
keep down in B. G. 

MARY: Hello. This is Mary Blake. I'm calling 
from a ‘phone booth at the Bermuda Steam- 
ship Company pier. Look, he’s not here yet. 
Who? Why, the man I ordered, of course. 
You're supposed to be the best: professional 
escort bureau in New York and all I wanted 
was one man to see me off . give me 
flowers, books and candy and what? 
Half an hour ago? Well, all right. Vl 
look again. 

SOUND: "Phone booth door open, band 
voices up, fade again for B. G. as 
speaks s 

Directions for sound and music should be 
brief and clear. Directions to actors should 
be kept to a minimum. A half-hour script, 
running twenty-four minutes without com 
mercials and standard opening and closing. 
averages twenty double-spaced pages. Keep 
your dialogue as short and fast as possible. 

Don't fail to listen to the program to 
which vou intend to submit and read care- 
fully the specific requirements for each mat 
ket as given in this column. Then get your 
tvpewriter busy and go all out for those 
radio checks. 

(The address to which scripts should be 
submitted for the program, “Curtain Time” 
was inadvertently omitted from the January 
column. It is: Mr. Myron Golden, Script 
Fditor, Grant Advertising, Inc., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Hl. However, 
the program has lost its sponsor and is out 
of the market; it may go on if a new sponsor 
is found.) 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 
(Continued from page 17) 
of Science. The awards are called The 
George Westinghouse Science Writing 
Awards and are made possible by a grant 
from the Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion. The contest closes Sept. 30, and only 
published entries are eligible. Rules and 
entry blanks may be obtained from the 
Chairman, AAAS-George Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Writing Awards, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
—AvJ— 

J. B. Lippencott Company, book publish- 
ers, and the magazine Seventeen have just 
announced their co-sponsorship of a literary 
prize competition with prizes totaling $3,500 
for manuscripts of a maturely conceived 
novel for young people. The aim of the 
contest is to encourage the writing of novels 
of high quality for adolescents, with modern 
settings, which honestly and thoughtfully 
depict the growing up experiences and the 
problems of today’s teen-agers. Closing date 
for Ms. submissions is March 1, 1951. For 
contest details write J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Je 

Three fellowships for Catholic laymen 
have just been announced by the Bruce Fic- 
tion Fellowships, The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee I, 
Wis. The recipient of each fellowship will 
receive $1,800 payable in 12 monthly install- 
ments, S800 of which will be in the nature 
of an outright award, and $1,000 an advance 
against royalties. Deadline for submissions, 
December 31, 1950. Apply for application 
blanks from the company. 

The Houghton Mifflin Fellowships are 
again open, for the sixteenth consecutive 
year. Awards are offered for book projects 
in either fiction or non-fiction, and the fel- 
lowship stipend is $2400, one half of which 
is an advance against: royalties. Material 
may be submitted at any time during the 
year. Application blanks and further details 
may be secured from Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Competition closes July 15 for the 1950 
Abram Leon Sachar Award “for the best un- 
published, creative work of Jewish content.” 
The award is a prize of $500, plus an agree- 
ment on the part of the sponsors, the B'nai 
Brith Hillel Foundations, to cooperate in 
the publication of the winning manuscript 
by selecting it as a Hillel Library Edition 
volume. Manuscripts, galley-proots, or page 
proofs, and requests for further information, 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Sachar 


Author & Journalist 


examiner is a medico 


90 PAGES 


SECTIONS 


With a lower-case “‘e,” an examiner is a There’s another reason, too, besides 
doctor. Or a lawyer. Or a nightmare to clarity. Coke and Coca-Cola are our 
college students. Take the initial letter registered trade-marks, and good practice 
from the upper case, and the word identi- requires the owner of a trade-mark to 
fies a newspaper. protect it diligently. That's why the capital 
“C” is important to us—as important as 
With a lower-case “‘c,” the friendly abbre- a capital initial for the name of your 
viation for Coca-Cola changes its meaning publication. 
completely. Coke——-with a capital “C” 
means Coca-Cola and nothing else. That’s Coke = Coca-Cola 
why we ask you to use the upper-case Both are registered trade-marks which 
initial when you have occasion to mention distinguish the same thing: the 
it in your columns. product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


June, 1950 
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Award Committee, B’nai B’rith Hillel Foun- 
dations, 165 W. 46th St., New York 19. 


— Ae] — 


Prizes totaling $1000 are offered by the 
Pulpit Book Club, Great Neck Rd., Great 
Neck, N. Y., for the best sermons based on 
material in the book The Ait of Real Happr- 
ness by Norman Vincent Peale and Smiley 
Blanton. The winning sermon will also be 
published in Pulpit Digest. The contest, 
which closes on Aug. 31, is open to ministers 
and divinity students. 


TIPS— 
(Continued from page 12) 


called Plotting the Short Story. Mr. Chunn 
takes the simple expedient of setting down 
the idea selected in a few words or a sen- 
tence and then proceeds to analyze it by ask- 
ing questions of it. There may be several 
answers to one question; that being the case, 
the author, by a process of elimination, must 
choose the one he deems the most original 
and yet the most logical. He should never 
sacrifice probability for originality. 


After the idea has been explored in all 
its ramifications and there is nothing more 


to be questioned, the writer must keep in 
mind that a short story is nothing more than 
a problem and its solution. To make the 
story dramatically effective, however, he 
should use his original idea for the solution 


rather than for the problem. This is ade- 
quately set forth by Willard E. Hawkins in 
his admirable little article on “Climax and 
Complications” published in his The Tech- 
nique of Fiction, which no novice should be 
without. This may mean recasting some of 
his development notes, but since the idea 
has already been explored to its fullest ex- 
tent, there should be no trouble in making 
this change. I do not hesitate to say that 


Suffering from rejection-dejection? We 
can help you with our friendly, com 
FRY US. Rates: 
to 3 poems per submission, $I plus 

e. Batches, straight 5 for SI plus 


prehensive criticism. 


Sook lengths on request. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


. 0. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


this recasting may mean the difference be- 
tween acceptance and rejection. 


Another source of help in the develop- 
ment of ideas will be found in the first chap- 
ter of Walter Des Marais’s valuable text- 
book, Making Manuscripts Salable, which is 
somewhat similar but which should not be 
passed up on this account, as he used a 
somewhat different method of approach 
which will appeal to certain writers. 


Leonard H. Nason, a successful story writ- 
er, has a pertinent system of development in 
his “Search for Ideas,” which will be found 
in the third chapter of The Writer's Hand- 
book. Mr. Nason advocates the habit of jot- 
ting down all ideas that come to a writer in 
# note-book as soon as they occur. Then at 
the end of a week or so, he should take a 
pad of paper, mark columns across the width 
and head them with the author's principal 
type preferences, or general subjects, and 
place each note he has taken below the head- 
ing most appropriate. At the end of a month 
he will find an accumulation of ideas under 
certain headings from which a suitable story 
plot may be evolved. 

For that peculiar type of writer who can- 
not develop any idea practically, there re- 
mains the subconscious process by which he 
selects an idea first, then proceeds to read a 
book of the same type as the story he intends 
to write. Below the germ-idea at the head of 
his paper, he writes the first question, and 
since he cannot answer it consciously, he be- 
gins to read in a relaxing mood but with 
the question uppermost in his mind. As he 
proceeds, sooner or later a kindred idea pops 
up from the subconscious to the conscious 
and he is furnished with the very answer he 
was unable to obtain when concentrating on 
it. 

There are other systems of idea develop- 
ment, but if the author selects the one that 
appeals to him the most he need no longer 
worry over the source of story material. 
MARTHA FOLEY, Editor of The Best Short Stories 

recommends the SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 


Sybmit your next manuscript to us as you would to an 
editor enc’osing a return stamped envelope, and have it 
delivered to EIGHT markets in New York City for only 
one do'lar ($2 for nove! lengths) per script. Send us your 
market list and save time and pos ; 

SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
Box 1342, Grand Central Station, New York 17, 


N. ¥. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 

Neatly, accurately, promp'ly. Corrections. 

typewriter. Carbons and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat. 

5Cc per 1,000 words, 40c over 10,000 
Margery Krew-on 

443 W. Wilson Ave. Glendale, California 

College, typing, proofreading, and copyreading 
experience. | 
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SPRINGBOARDS 
(Continued from page 10) 


This short Mexican story was written after 
my husband took a picture of a little Mexi- 
can boy wearing a big sombrero. This pic- 
torial was titled “Siesta” and gave me 
enough interest to try my hand at a short 
story about the boy earning a quarter posing 
for a photographer. So, in reality, it was a 
real springboard, for it led to its sale to an 
anthology, and from that to my first book 
for children. 

In a writing group, to which twenty seri- 
ous writers belonged, the leader was urged 
to choose a subject that we could all work 
on for the next meeting. She chose daisies. 
Four manuscripts turned up. One was a 
murder mystery involving a bouquet of 
daisies found on the victim. One was a love 
story of the pulp variety. An interesting 
short piece was the personification of a hat 
that hung in a closet. It could not under- 
stand why the black hat was always chosen, 
when it was far prettier, having daisies 
around its crown. Of course, one day, the 
daisy hat was chosen, but not until the tag 
line did the audience find out the reason: 
the mourning period was ended. 

I’m telling this in more or less detail, to 
show how different writers tackle the same 
subject. Mine was a fairy tale about how 
the daisies get their color. It involved a 
concerned Mother Earth who found the 
color pots empty—carly one spring. She 
sent her fairies to the top of the woild to 
gather good deeds and kind thoughts to 
make the pigment of her favorite flowers— 
the daisies. “This appeared in an educational 
publication. 

The springboard that landed me in the 
slicks in a big way was the fact that I saw 
Olivia DeHaviland in Dark Mirror. 1 de- 
cided that if the movies thought the twin 
situation of sufficient interest for a feature, 
I'd better get busy and write up my ideas. 

All my life 1 have been an identical twin, 
and all my life I have resented being the 
exact duplicate of another individual. How- 
ever, this loss of identity is only one of the 
sorrows of being a twin. I got busy and 
wrote “Sins Against Twins,” and I sold it to 
McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York. 


pay BIG MONEY for outstanding 
BOOKS and ORIGINALS. Let us 
he!p you s'ant your BOOK for the 
BIG MONEY. HOLLYWOOD has 
known the name of ADELINE M. 
ALVORD for 30 years. Send for 
free BOOKLET: FACTS ABOUT 
WRITING & SELLING SCREEN 
STORIES & GETTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD AGENCY 
1317 N. Brighton St., Burbank, Cal 


Hollywoo 


Studio 
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Of course your most lucrative field is your 
own experience—if you will only learn to 
use those springboards skillfully. In fact, off 
hand I'd say that over fifty per cent of my 
sales are based on actual happenings con- 
nected in some way with my educational 
background, or my experiences as a wife 
and parent, sister, aunt, and grandmother. 


I have learned to utilize practically all of 
the springboards that come my way. If I 
don't recognize them as such immediately, 
or if I'm too busy to work on them, which 
is usually the case, I write the information 
down and stow the cards in my “Idea File” 
for future use. This idea file is money in 
a future bank! 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonabie prices for 
smali, fine editions. 


for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Addressing, correspondence, manuscripts, medical 
or l2ga! examination papers. Carbon copy where 
desired. All work proof-read and mailed flat. 
Write for prices. 


JOHN C. GiBBS 


General Delivery Union City, Tennessee 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
17, Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets. He has no course 
and never circularizes, but treats au- 
thors as individuals. Welcomes talent- 
ed writers only—not those who think 
they win by pull. He sells his own 
writings, too. 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 t« 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 


Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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I Want to Contact 

New WRITERS 


THE FIVE T’S 
(Continued from page 15) 

Trip.” But just watch his eyes dance in 
anticipation when you flash “The Mystery 
of The Missing Pup,” “Surprise Party,” or 
“What Became of The Whistling Shoe?’ 
The title must create interest to the point 
of curiosity. It must promise excitement, 
foretell intrigue, reflect adventure, and give 
a hint of suspense. 

Iv IS LATER THAN YOU THINK! 
‘That is a sign which hangs above my desk 
and serves to remind me that JUVENILE 
GEMS ARE SEASONABLE. Being time- 
conscious is an asset in the juvenile field. 
Five to six months must be allowed for the 
acceptance of seasonable material before the 
date of publication. For example, get Val- 
entine stories on the editor’s desk in Au- 
gust; Christmas tales should take to the 
mails in June; stories about Washington 
and Lincoln should also hit the reading-desk 
in August; while beautiful Easter sentiments 
should be double-checked for dispatching in 
either August or September. ‘The writer is 
like the model who must pose for fur coat 
ads in the dog-days of july. When other 
folks are thinking about vacations and _ re- 
laxing in the warmth of a summer-sun, writ- 
ers are sweating out a winter-tale on an 
oozing Remington. 


+ 
REGIONAL LITERARY CENTER 


Residents of the Rocky Mountain Region 
are now offered 


Outstanding Literary Help 


Everything the Writer Needs 


Literary Agency 
Constructive Criticism Service 
Personal Consultation with Successful Au- 
thors 
Collaboration . . . Ghostwriting 
Writer's Bookshop 
Supplies for Writers 
Resident Classes . . . Studio Lectures 
“Evenings with Writers’ 
The Center occupies its own three-story 
building and has every faciilty to train and 
direct writers. Write for information. 


Under direction of DAVID RAFFELOCK 
THE NATIONAL WRITERS CLUB 


1819 Gilpin Street Denver 6, Colo. 
= 


Juvenile stories, like other types of fiction, 
must give thought to a beginning, a middle 
and an ending. A strong opening, a sub- 
stantial body, and a satisfying conclusion 
are vital. The beginning snatches the read- 
er’s interest; the middle retains it; and the 
ending should give him a sensation that the 
time given to reading the story was well 
spent. 

Youngsters are a loyal and appreciative 
audience for your efforts once you've caught 
their fancy. But they are also stern  task- 
masters. Their ideas and ideals about what 
they want are definite. They are ever on 
the alert for inaccuracies and mis-statements, 
They'll forget your story in the snap of a 
finger, if it is disillusioning. But they can 
serve to make your writing immortal if it 
is allve. Yes, youngsters are a picnic to write 
for... it’s like growing up all over again. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 

(Continued from page 5) 
nation, and many are excellent. But who 
wants to do us the authoritative and helpful 
job on this subject?) For once, I am going 
to pose the question right here. Who wan 
to do this? I’m sure we'll get several dozen 
volunteer responses; so I'd like to have from 
those of you who would like to try it a brief 
outiine both of the article in mind and the 
experience of the workshop you saw started 
and functioning successfully. 

Can I find an image for this business? ‘To- 
gether we have a pennant battery—the read- 
ers of A&J out there on the mound pitching, 
and the rest of us in here catching behind 
the plate. Give us a few fast ones, slow ones, 
and curves! 

ASS. 

Adele M. Ries writes about the opening 
of the juvenile story from her long experi 
ence at writing and at teaching writing for 
children. Ruth May Knell, our other juve- 
nile expert for this issue, covers the type of 
writing more broadly, out of her experience 
in selling to many of the Sunday School 
papers as well as other juvenile and adult 
writing. 

— Av] — 

Art Foster contributes his “ten require- 
ments” from Cheyenne, Wyo. Edward F. 
Medosch writes us that he was one of the 
initial subscribers for The Student Writer, 
the predecessor of A&J. He has written 
chiefly for the detective and action pulps. 
Herbert E. Smith’s editorship was with Our 
Army and Our Air Force, no longer pub- 
lished. 


Author & Journalist 


= 
4 
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A & J CLASSIFIEDS 


(CLASSIFIEDS offers you, the reader and writer, an 
opportunity, for a few cents, to air your wares, from 
one line to 50 words’ worth. Your wares may be of 
@ miscellaneous nature — publishing venture, book 
exchange, your Aunt Fanny’s quill pen, anything 
you might want to sell. Or you may want something 
that one of the readers has stuffed away in 
mothballs — an original Renaissance Ms., an inter- 
esting personal letter to come your way now and then 
—well, almost anything. Then, too, maybe you'd :ike 
to say something to all of us — get it off your chest. 
CLASSIFIEDS is the place for it. Taboos? One: A&J 
asks that the lines here be in good taste. Literary 
critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those whc 
offer correspondence courses have found advertising 
space elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 7c a 
word for the first insertion and 6c after that, for the 
same copy. Copy deadline is the first of the month 
preceding publication. Address correspondence to 
CLASSIFIEDS, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Denver 10, 
Colorado.) 


SERVICES 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags— 
$1.00. F. Cunningham. Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 


Ohio. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby seli 

as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, 
magazine, page 25. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghost- 
writer. 

ATTENTION GAG WRITERS .. . Are you receiving 
checks or just corny rejection slips? If it is the 
latter then it is your own fault for the market is 
wide open for GOOD HUMOR. Why not send me 
a sample of your work. | will not just criticize it 
but | will help and show you how to make it click. 
My fee is $1.00 a month. So don’t do it the hard 
woy. Let a man who has sold thousands of gags to 
hundreds of ee show you how it is done. 
Enclose return postage. Thomas (Red) O’Brien, 
THE HUMOR CLUB, 9418 North Macrum St., Port 
land, Oregon. 

IF YOu CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 

19, Wisconsin. 


Paul's 


MAGAZINES 

PUBLISH A STAMP MAGAZINE of your own. Co- 
publish the STAMP WORLD. Sample copy and Full 
Details, 10c. Artie Barnes, J, Gen. Del., Wichita, 
Konsas. 

TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete Classified Directory 
listing 4364. Every trade, business, profession, hob- 
by and interest, $1.50. Commercial Engraving Pub- 
lishing Co., 34FF North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL. 1 ea Pfgnu, No. 0070, and 
a year’s to A&J, $2. Author & Journa- 
list, Denver 10, Col 

CONTESTERS! “CONTEST FLYER” IS THE HELP-FULL 
CONTEST BULLETIN! Send dime for sample issue. 
Flyer, Box C, 687 Morgan, Camden 4, New Jersey. 

VIDEO MAGAZINE—800 N. Clark St., Chicago—per- 
sonality and humorous pieces on TV folks. Also 
behind-scenes tales—2000-5000. 12 cent.—Acc. 

ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL. Our best wishes for a pleas- 
ant summer vacation and a year’s subscription to 
A&J, $2. Author & Journalist, Denver 10, Colorado. 


MARKETS 


“PEN MONEY,” oa book listing hundreds of markets. 


and contests for fillers and other brief contribu- 
tions of all types. Send 50c. Freese Publications, 
Upland, Indiana. 

101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of Poems 25¢. 57 
Markets for Greeting Card Verse 25c. Short Para- 
graphs and Filler Markets 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types of 
poems, $1.00. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, Huntington, 


AUSTRALIAN MARKETS wide open for American 


writers. Detailed requirements, $1.00. FACTS 
ABOUT AUSTRALIA, three questions, $1.00. Miss 
Margoret Wellmcn, P.O. Box 18, Tighe’s Hill 2N, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


June, 1950 


INSTRUCTION 

A UNIQUE PLAN for Amateur Writers ONLY. No 
rejection slips. No advertising. Not Mail Order. 
Work from your home. Typewriter only needed. 
Only one writer to a locality. Complete Plan $1.00. 
Plan exactly as represented or your money back. 
B. Hall, 332 West 5th Street, Room 5A, Jackson- 
ville 8, Florida. 

EFFICIENT HANDLING OF ALL GENERAL RESEARCH 
PROBLEMS AT ANY government LIBRARY in 
Woshington, single questions and data on TECHNI- 
CAL RESEARCH PROBLEMS together with compe- 
tent French and Spanish translations; EXTRACTS 
OR DIGESTS of English or foreign-language ma- 
terial carefully prepared. Terms reasonable. Write 
for details. McCarteney, 211 N. Greenbrier St., 
Arlington, Va. 

HOW TO BUILD UP A STORY—helpful, detailed, in- 
structive 6000-word treatise for beginning writers 
tells step-by-step procedure. Forty cents postpaid. 
Osborne, 23 Green, Wollaston, Mass. 

“3—FOR—1 SALE!” See ad page 20. 

HOW TO PREPARE YOUR MANUSCRIPT—Why poy 
others when you can do it yourself? $1.00 brings 
58 page booklet. Token Publishing Co., Box 1462, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand system. 
Self-instructor. For quick notes of stories, notes. 
lectures; also for stenographers in busines. $1.50. 
Free literature. Taught aot Chautauqua. Zinman, 
215-A 91 St., New York 24, N. Y. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 
Willmar, Minn. 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where re 
get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writ- 
ing, bought, sold, rented, cnd exchanged. Money 
back guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, 


Mass. 
TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new 
& used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, 


Minn. 

SAMPLE COPY “Amateur Camera-Journalist & Feature 
Writer’ 25-cents. Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 
3, Tennessee. 

THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Mokes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c. Writecroft Service, Gurnee 2, III. 

SPECIAL—cnlarged “’Spinit Character Builder’ creates 
billions of characters. Perfect plots won’t sell with- 
out realistic characters. Complete set only $1 con- 
tains booklet, charts, wheel; lists of emotions, oc- 
cupations, etc. ‘Calendar Reckoner” determines 
any date A.D. 25¢ extra. Limited quantity. Blois, 
187 Percy St., Ottawa, Ontario. 

STOP WISHING—START SELLING! Free booklet, ‘’Ten 
Basic Steps For Salable Writing’ available upon 
request. S.A.E. appreciated. CARLSON WADE, 516 
Fifth Avenue, NYC 18. 


PERSONALS 

SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

HAVING TROUBLE with life! Let me try to help. 
Letho Satter, Box 137, Lead, S. D. Enclose $1 bill. 

UNIQUE ANTIQUE. Emblematic of Old West. Texas 
long-horn cattle horn chair. Heirloom but must 
sell. Request details. $200. W. Boydell, 219 Orient, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

BEAUTIFUL HOME FOR WRITERS—quiet, secluded in 
the Bret Harte Country. Write for information. 
Shasta Hoover, Box 542, Nevada City, Calif. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE MONEY at home, decorating business cards, 
greeting cards, stationery, invitations, etc. Kit $1. 
Patterson, Box 1134, Kilgore, Texas. 
GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER! 
Year's supply, 50c! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N.Y. 
WOULD you poy 3% first $350 made? Illustrated 
book “505 Odd, Successful Businesses” free! Work 
— Expect something Odd Pacific-J, Oceanside, 


Cal 

EARN * S100. 00 OR MORE WEEKLY. Self-Syndicate 
Your Columns, Articles, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Comics. More than 12,000 newspapers in 
U. S. and Canada alone. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Desk 119, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 
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Do You Really 
Write To 
Sell? 


Stop being rejected! If your work is admired locally but the rejection 
slips keep piling up, why not get at the root of your trouble? Obviously, 
only editors’ checks will roll that snappy maroon convertible into YOUR 
garage, waft YOU to Hawaii, buy mama that mink coat. 


| can’t guarantee to make you rich overnight. | CAN guarantee 
the quality of my service—both marketing and literary assistance. 
You provide the talent while | direct it by means of my experience and 
contacts into the most lucrative channels. 


Send your script for my Collaborative Criticism (at Reading Fee 
rates) and get detailed, constructive re-writing advice . . . Send your 
manuscript TODAY! 


RATES: PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales, if you’ve 
sold a minimum of $150 within the last year. NEWER WRITERS: $1 
per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c per 
1,000 words—enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per 
script $3. Fee always refunded on sale of ms. BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
READ WITHOUT CHARGE. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICES. INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN— 
Personal supervision of output at reasonable cost for limited number of 
sincere writers. REWRITING AND GHOSTWRITING—professional re- 
vision or creation of your novels, non-fiction or stories. 


Write TODAY for full details. Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESS- 
FUL WRITING sent free upon request. No obligation. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street (just off 5th Ave.), New York 18, N. Y. 
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